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TO 

SIR  FRANCIS  SEYMOUR  HADEN, 
&c,  &c,  &c, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 

My  Dear  Seymour  Haden, 

Years  ago,  when  we  fished  the  silver  Test  at  Laverstoke, 
treading  in  the  footsteps  of  our  great  master  of  the  gentle  art, 
and  cheered  by  the  genial  friendship  and  hospitality  of  the 
master  of  that  earthly  paradise  and  of  his  noble  and  gentle 
wife,  we  varied  our  toils  and  our  pleasures  by  discussing  an 
art  which  you  have  revived  and  adorned,  and  over  which  you 
preside  in  our  country  at  this  present  time.  In  memory  of 
those  happy  days  and  of  what  I  then  learnt  from  you  of  the 
painter-etcher's  art,  I  dedicate  this  little  book  to  you,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  what  you  then  taught  me,  and  which 
has  been,  and  will  be,  a  lasting  pleasure  in  my  life. 

And  believe  me, 

Gratefully  and  faithfully  yours, 

C.  A.  SWINBURNE. 

Beech-Hurst,  Andover, 
June,  1900. 
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PART  I. 

ON  THE  ART  OF  THE  PAINTER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

'  Art  is  long  and  life  is  short,'  and  collecting 
pictures  requires  some  knowledge  of  art  that  is 
so  long  and  so  old,  and  a  careful  discrimination 
between  what  is  good,  bad,  and  indifferent ;  also 
some  knowledge  of  its  history  and  developments, 
a  considerable  amount  of  reading  and  of  careful 
observation,  and  if  possible  of  travel,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  personal  knowledge  not  only  of  the  great 
masterpieces  of  the  great  painters,  but  also  of  the 
masters'  memoranda,  sketches,  studies,  and  draw- 
ings in  order  to  learn  why  art  is  so  long,  and 
of  the  infinite  pains  and  labour  that  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  inception  and  creation  of  these 
great  works,  and  thus  follow  such  inception  through 
development  till  it  culminates  in  a  masterpiece  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  cultivated  world. 

The  word  1  genius '  is  undefinable ;  it  is  the 
sacred  spark  and  inexplicable,  it  is  the  rarest  thing 
on  earth,  and  is  bestowed  so  sparingly  that 
those  who  have  been  amply  endowed  with  it  might 
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be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one's  hands.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  best  substitute  for  it  is  *  the 
power  of  taking  infinite  pains,'  and  the  definition 
of  the  substitute  is  a  good  one.  Given  a  human 
being  with  an  artistic  soul  arid  with  the  power 
of  taking  infinite  pains,  and  he  or  she  will  become 
a  painter  of  repute  and  write  his  or  her  name  in 
the  History  of  Art. 

The  art  collector  should  be  very  careful  to 
select  the  best  work  of  the  painter.  In  all 
schools,  and  especially  in  the  water-colour  school, 
the  painter  varies,  and  materially  so,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  His  early  work  may  be,  and 
often  is,  crude,  his  work  in  middle  life  excellent, 
and  that  of  his  old  age  indifferent.  Half-a-dozen 
water-colours  by  the  best  men  at  their  best  periods 
are  worth  scores  by  the  same  men  in  youth  or 
extreme  old  age.  The  value  of  a  collection 
consists  of  its  quality,  and  not  its  quantity. 

The  arts  of  painting  and  of  sculpture  are  pre- 
historic, and  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  long 
before  we  have  any  authentic  historical  knowledge, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  few  wonderful  specimens  in 
the  magnificent  Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities 
at  Cairo.  These  arts  were  after  a  considerable 
interval  revived  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  that 
mysterious  people  the  Etruscans. 

They  ceased  to  live  at  the  decadence  of  the 
Roman    Empire  and  for  many  centuries  after, 
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during  the  dark  ages,  and  were  born  again  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  period  called  the 
Renaissance,  the  new  birth  of  the  world  of  letters 
and  of  arts  and  the  dawn  of  our  present  civilisation, 
since  which  period  painting  has  developed  into  the 
finest  of  the  fine  arts  to  the  happiness  and  refine- 
ment of  civilised  mankind.  Many  European 
nations  have  had  their  schools  of  painting,  com- 
mencing with  the  Italians,  who  had  several  schools, 
and  ending  with  ourselves.  And  although  the 
English  school  of  painting  is  the  youngest  of  all 
the  schools  and  less  than  two  centuries  old,  still  it 
has  its  'great  masters'  in  Reynolds,  Gainsborough, 
Turner,  and  some  few  others,  each  in  his  own  way 
a  master  that  would  have  done  honour  to  any 
period  of  art  or  to  any  of  its  schools. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  by  his  marvellous  knowledge  of 
Art,  and  his  forcible  and  beautiful  manner  of  im- 
parting that  knowledge,  has  not  alone  made 
England  an  art-loving  and  appreciative  nation, 
but  has  revived  the  love  and  appreciation  of  it  in 
Italy,  its  cradle  in  the  modern  world. 

In  writing  of  the  English  School  Mr.  Ruskin 
states  : 

'  Whatever  is  to  be  truly  great  and  truly  affect- 
ing, must  have  on  it  the  strong  stamp  of  the  native 
land.  Not  alone  this,  but  a  necessity,  from  the 
intense  hold  on  their  country  of  the  affections  of 
all  truly  great  men.    All  classicality,  all  middle- 
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age  patent  reviving  is  utterly  vain  and  absurd  ;  if 
we  are  now  to  do  anything  great,  good,  awful,  re- 
ligious, it  must  be  got  out  of  our  own  little  island. 

'  Of  the  modern  mind  in  England  you  may  take 
Sir  Joshua  and  Gainsborough  for  not  only  the  top- 
most, but  the  hitherto  total,  representatives;  total, 
that  is  to  say,  out  of  the  range  of  landscape,  and 
above  that  of  satire  and  caricature.  All  that  the  rest 
can  do  partially,  they  can  do  perfectly ;  they  do  it 
not  only  perfectly  but  nationally  ;  they  are  at  once 
the  greatest  and  the  Englishest  of  all  our  school.' 

In  writing  of  these  two  great  masters,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  Mr.  Ruskin  uses  the  words  '  out  of 
the  range  of  landscape.'  Referring  to  Turner,  Mr. 
Ruskin  says  : 

i  There  is  no  test  of  our  acquaintance  with 
Nature  so  absolute  and  unfailing  as  the  degree  of 
admiration  we  feel  for  Turner's  painting.  Precisely 
in  the  degree  in  which  we  are  familiar  with  Nature, 
constant  in  our  observation  of  her,  and  enlarged 
in  our  understanding  of  her,  will  his  works  expand 
before  our  eyes  into  glory  and  beauty. 

'  Turner  will  one  day  take  his  place  beside 
Shakespeare  and  Verulam  :  a  third  star  in  that 
central  constellation  round  which,  in  the  astro- 
nomy of  intellect,  all  other  stars  make  their  circuit. 
By  Shakespeare  humanity  was  unsealed  to  you  ; 
by  Verulam  the  principles  of  Nature ;  and  by 
Turner  her  aspect.    All  these  were  sent  to  unlock 
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one  of  the  gates  of  light,  and  to  unlock  it  for  the 
first  time.  But  of  all  the  three,  though  not  the 
greatest,  Turner  was  the  most  unprecedented  in 
his  work.  Bacon  did  what  Aristotle  had  attempted  ; 
Shakespeare  did  perfectly  what  ^schylus  did 
partially  ;  but  none  before  Turner  had  lifted  the 
veil  from  the  face  of  Nature  ;  the  majesty  of  the 
hills  and  forests  had  received  no  interpretation, 
and  the  clouds  passed  unrecorded  from  the  face  of 
the  heaven  which  they  adorned,  and  of  the  earth 
to  which  they  ministered.'  * 

If  I  may  venture  to  add  a  word  to  such  a 
passage  as  this,  I  would  humbly  say  that  Turner 
was  the  first  to  paint  the  Alps  and  the  sea  in  its 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  storm. 

That  the  English  School  of  Painting  was  the 
latest  can  be  understood  when  one  remembers  that 
some  fifty  or  even  forty  years  ago  Turner's 
works  were  ridiculed  in  certain  eminently  respect- 
able and  influential  English  journals  which  now 
deluge  them  with  praise;  and  connoisseurs, 
collectors  and  dealers  scramble  for  his  works 
and  pay  thousands  for  what  Turner  received  a 
bare  hundred  guineas,  f 

*  My  friend  Mr.  Knowles,  of  the  '  Nineteenth  Century,'  who  was  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  tells  me  that 
Tennyson  spoke  of  Turner  as  '  The  Shakespeare  of  Landscape.' 

1  While  writing,  two  books  are  in  course  of  publication  by  two 
eminent  art  publishers  on  Turner's  Art  with  Mr.  Ruskin's  comments 
thereon,  at  the  modest  prices  of  12  and  15  guineas  a  volume. 
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How  much  the  world  at  large,  and  especially 
this  world  of  England,  owes  to  Ruskin,  and  how 
much  he  has  done  to  enlighten  and  instruct  us  in 
what  is  great,  noble  and  beautiful  in  Nature  and  its 
delineation  in  Art,  we  hardly  even  yet  fully  realise. 
Still  his  lessons  are  being  learnt,  and  the  world  is 
wiser,  better,  and  happier  for  them. 

We  are  no  longer  like  Wordsworth's  Waggoner 
to  whom 

'  A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him 
And  it  was  nothing  more.' 

Our  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  John  Ruskin's 
memory  for  all  he  has  done  for  us,  for  all  he  is 
doing  for  us,  and  for  all  he  will  do  for  us,  and  may 
God  keep  that  memory  green. 

Although  the  school  of  painting  in  England  is 
comparatively  modern,  England  has  created  apart 
from  such  school,  a  new  and  absolutely  original 
school  of  art  as  beautiful  as  any  of  its  predecessors, 
and  one  which  has  arrived  at  a  perfection  to  interest 
and  delight  the  world,  namely,  a  school  of  painters 
in  water-colours. 

Paul  Sandby,  who  was  born  at  Nottingham  in 
1725,  and  died  in  London  in  1809,  is  the  father  of 
the  Water-Colour  School.  He  was  one  of  the 
foundation  members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  one  of 
the  famous  forty  over  which  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
presided,  and  although  as  an  Academician  he  was 
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of  course  a  painter  in  oils  ;  his  name  will,  however, 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  water-colour  painting.* 

Amongst  Paul  Sandby's  contemporaries  were 
George  Barret  and  his  distinguished  son,  George 
Barret  the  younger,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  and  De 
Loutherberg,  all  Royal  Academicians,  and  many 
other  members  of  the  water-colour  school.  On  the 
22nd  April,  1805,  a  collection  of  275  1  Pictures  in 
Water-Colour '  was  exhibited  in  London  by  '  a 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours. '  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Roget  in  his  valuable  1  History  of  the  Old 
Water-Colour  Society,  now  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water-Colours'  (Longmans,  1891), 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  society,  and 
tells  us  that  the  exhibition  became  an  annual  one, 
and  was  the  virtual  commencement  of  the  career 
of  what  used  to  be  known  as  the  Old  Water-Colour 
Society,  but  has  now  assumed,  by  Her  Majesty's 
favour,  the  full  title  of  '  The  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  f  in  Water-Colours.'    This  society  has 

*  To-day  oil  paintings  are  in  sale  catalogues  called  '  pictures  '  and 
water-colour  paintings,  1  drawings.'  I  don't  know  on  what  authority 
except  that  of  the  auctioneers,  and  for  the  purpose  of  distinction 
between  the  two  classes  of  paintings. 

f  It  will  be  noted  that  the  members  of  this  distinguished  society 
are  called  1  painters.'  The  word  4  artist '  may  nowadays  mean  any- 
thing, from  a  professional  vocalist  to  an  acrobat.  There  is  the 
gentle  art  of  fly-fishing  and  the  •  high  art '  of  dry  fly-fishing,  but  even  the 
select  few  who  are  past  masters  in  the  1  high  art '  would  not  call 
themselves  '  artists,'  and  yet  the  delicate  fingered  ones  who  tie  those 
flies  call  themselves  '  artists  in  flies.' 
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numbered  amongst  its  members  the  following  great 
English  painters  :  Sandby,  the  Barrets,  Girtin, 
Turner,  Varley,  De  Wint,  Copley  Fielding,  David 
Cox,  Prout,  Linnell,  W.  Hunt,  Cattermole, 
Cotman,  J.  D.  Harding,  J.  F.  Lewis,  F.  Tayler, 
Holland,  G.  A.  Fripp,  Palmer,  Richardson, 
Dodgson,  Carl  Haag,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Frederick 
Walker,  Pinwell,  Lundgren,  Danby,  Holl,  Birket 
*  Foster,  W.  Alfred  Hunt,  Dobson,  Alma  Tadema, 
Brierly,  Henry  Moore,  Sir  Edward  Poynter, 
Thorne  Waite,  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Holman 
Hunt,  Lord  Leighton,  Mrs.  Allingham,  Clara 
Montalba,  George  Du  Maurier,  and  a  host  of 
others. 

The  following  collection  of  water-colour  paint- 
ings has  been  made  during  a  period  of  some  forty 
years.  Some  have  been  acquired  by  purchase 
from  or  through  dealers,  a  much  abused  class, 
and  in  my  experience  of  them  unjustly  so  ;  *  others 
are  the  result  of  commissions  given  to  the  painters  ; 
others  were  bought  at  Christie's,  some  few  are 
legacies,  and  many  of  them  gifts  from  grateful 
clients  who  have  considerately  allowed  me  to  select 
the  pictures  so  given. 

*  The  two  most  valuable  pictures  in  the  collection  I  obtained 
through  Messrs.  Dowdeswell,  the  well-known  art  dealers  in  Bond 
Street.  It  took  them  some  years  to  secure  one  of  them.  When  I 
sent  them  a  cheque  for  the  dealer's  commission,  which  was  not  a 
small  one,  they  returned  my  cheque  with  a  note  stating  that  as 
they  had  received  a  suitable  commission  from  the  vendor  they 
could  not  take  one  from  the  purchaser,  although  employed  by  him. 
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It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  collection  has 
been  slowly  and,  I  hope,  carefully  made,  and  if  it 
is  not  a  great  one  it  has  some  valuable  pictures  in 
it,  and  is  an  even  one — and  it  certainly  has  not  a 
'  furniture  picture '  in  it.  I  have  been  asked  by 
friends  to  write  some  account  of  it,  and  in  the 
quiet  and  leisure  of  my  country  home  I  now  comply 
with  their  requests,  and  issue  this  printed  but 
unpublished  book  with  my  kind  remembrances  and 
good  wishes  to  them.. 


CATALOGUE  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS. 


IN  DRAWING  ROOM. 


Nos.  1  and  2. 

JOSEPH  MALLORD  WILLIAM  TURNER,  R.A. 

No.  1.— The  Dark  Rigid.* 

The  sun  has  set,  and  the  mist  is  rising  on 
the  lake. 

No.  2.— Kussnacht.* 

On  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  ;  early  morning, 
the  mists  are  curling  up  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  great  Alps  breaking 
through  the  haze. 

Turner,  born  in  London,  April  23,  1775  ;  died 
there  Dec.  19,  1851  ;  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  His  monument  is  Ruskin's  1  Modern 
Painters.' 

Ruskin  in  1876  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Art 
Society's  Galleries  in  London  his  own  water- 
colour  paintings  by  Turner,  and  wrote  and  pub- 
lished what  he  called  his  1  Notes  '  thereon.  The 

*  These  works  are  now  (1900)  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr. 
George  Allen — Mr.  Ruskin's  publisher — in  an  important  book  to  be 
called  'Turner  and  Ruskin,'  edited  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Wedmore,  the  celebrated  art  writer  and  critic. 
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epilogue  to  these  notes  consists  of  a  charming 
description  of  ten  water-colours  which  Turner 
painted  in  1842  and  of  five  which  he  painted  in 
1843,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  it 
here.  The  Dark  Righi  is  the  ninth  picture  of 
those  painted  in  1842,  and  the  Kiissnacht  the 
first  of  those  painted  in  1843.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
referring  to  these  fifteen  pictures,  characterises 
them  as  the  noblest  drawings  ever  made  by 
Turner  for  passion  and  fully-developed  power, 
and  thus  proceeds  in  his  epilogue  :  1  Between 
the  years  1840  and  1845,  Turner  executed  a 
series  of  drawings  under  quite  other  conditions 
than  those  which  he  had  previously  accepted  or 
insisted  on.  The  history  of  these  drawings, 
known  to  me  down  to  somewhat  minute  par- 
ticulars, will,  I  think,  be  at  least  in  several  of 
these,  interesting  to  the  reader,  after  the  thirty 
years'  interval ;  and  at  all  events,  illustrative  of 
some  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
during  that  interval,  in  our  estimate  of  the 
monetary  value  of  a  painter's  toil.  In  the  years 
1840  and  1841,  Turner  had  been,  I  believe,  for 
the  greater  part  of  their  summers  in  Switzerland  ; 
and,  as  aforesaid,  had  filled,  for  his  own  pleasure, 
many  notebooks  with  sketches.  My  statement 
that  "  all  the  finest  are  in  the  National  Gallery  " 
is  a  little  too  general,  for  a  grander  one  than 
Dazio  Grande  exists  nowhere.    That  sketch,  with 
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fourteen  others,  was  placed  by  Turner  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Griffith  of  Norwood,  in  the  winter 
of  1841-42,  as  giving  some  clue  to,  or  idea  of, 
drawings  which  he  proposed  to  make  from  them, 
if  any  buyers  of  such  productions  could  by  Mr. 
Griffith's  zeal  be  found. 

'  There  were,  therefore,  in  all,  fifteen  sketches, 
of  which  Turner  offered  the  choice  to  his  public  ; 
but  he  proposed  only  to  make  ten  drawings.  And 
of  these  ten,  he  made  anticipatorily  four,  to 
manifest  what  their  quality  would  be,  and 
honestly  "show  his  hand"  (as  Raphael  to  Diirer) 
at  his  sixty-five  years  of  age — whether  it  shook 
or  not,  or  had  otherwise  lost  its  cunning. 

'  Four  thus  exemplary  drawings,  I  say,  he  made 
for  specimens,  or  signs,  as  it  were,  for  his  re-opened 
shop,  namely  : 

'  (1)  The  Pass  of  The  Splugen. 

1  (2)  Mont  Righi,  seen  from  Lucerne,  in  the 
morning,  dark  against  dawn. 

1  (3)  Mont  Righi,  seen  from  Lucerne,  at 
evening,  red  with  the  last  rays  of  sunset. 

'  (4)  Lake  Lucerne  (the  Bay  of  Uri),  from  above 
Brunnen,  with  exquisite  blue  and  rose  mists  and 
"  mackerel  "  sky  on  the  right. 

'  And  why  he  should  not  have  made  all  the  ten 
to  his  own  mind  at  once,  who  shall  say  ?  His  oil 
pictures  he  never  asked  the  public  to  choose  the 
subjects  of ;  nay,  at  this  time  of  his  life  he  made 
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his  selections  for  the  Exhibition  with  some  definite 
adversity  to  the  public's  advice,  as  conveyed  to  him 
by  its  critics !  Why,  therefore,  of  these  direct 
impressions  from  the  Nature  which  he  had  so  long 
loved  should  he  have  asked  anybody  to  choose 
which  he  should  realize  ?  So  it  was,  however ; 
partly,  it  seems,  in  uncertainty  whether  anybody 
would  care  to  have  them  at  all. 

'  So  he  went  to  Mr.  Griffith  of  Norwood.  I  loved 
— yes,  loved — Mr.  Griffith;  and  the  happy  hours  he 
got  for  me  !  (I  was  introduced  to  Turner  on  Mr. 
Griffith's  garden-lawn.)  He  was  the  only  person 
whom  Turner  minded  at  that  time.  But  my  father 
could  not  bear  him.    So  there  were  times,  and  times. 

1  One  day,  then,  early  in  1842,  Turner  brought 
the  four  drawings  above-named  and  the  fifteen 
sketches  in  a  roll  in  his  pocket  to  Mr.  Griffith  (in 
Waterloo  Place,  where  the  sale-room  was). 

'  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial 
accuracy  of  Mr.  Griffith's  report  of  the  first  con- 
versation. Says  Mr.  Turner  to  Mr.  Griffith : 
"  What  do  you  think  you  can  get  for  such  things 
as  these?"  Says  Mr.  Griffith  to  Mr.  Turner: 
u  Well,  perhaps,  commission  included,  eighty 
guineas  each."  Says  Mr.  Turner  to  Mr.  Griffith  : 
"  Ain't  they  worth  more  ?  " 

1  Says  Mr.  Griffith  to  Mr.  Turner  (after  looking 
curiously  into  the  execution,  which,  you  will  please 
note,  is  rather  what  some  people  might  call  hazy)  : 
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"  They're  a  little  different  from  your  usual 
style  " — (Turner  silent,  Griffith  does  not  push  the 
point) — "  but — but — yes,  they  are  worth  more,  but 
I  could  not  get  more." 

'  (Question  of  intrinsic  value,  and  political 
economy  in  Art,  you  see,  early  forced  on  my 
attention.) 

'  So  the  bargain  was  made  that  if  Mr.  Griffith 
could  sell  ten  drawings — the  four  signs,  to  wit,  and 
six  others — for  eighty  guineas  each,  Turner  would 
make  the  six  others  from  such  of  the  fifteen 
sketches  as  the  purchasers  chose,  and  Griffith 
should  have  ten  per  cent,  out  of  the  eight  hundred 
total  (Turner  had  expected  a  thousand  I  believe). 
So  then  Mr.  Griffith  thinks  over  the  likely  persons 
to  get  commissions  from,  out  of  all  England,  for 
ten  drawings  by  Turner !  and  these  not  quite  in 
his  usual  style,  too,  and  he  sixty-five  years  old  ; 
— reputation  also  pretty  nearly  overthrown  finally 
by  "Blackwood's  Magazine"; — a  hard  thing 
enough ;  but  the  old  man  must  be  pleased  if 
possible  !    So  Griffith  did  his  best. 

1  He  sent  to  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar,  Turner's  old 
companion  in  travel ;  he  sent  to  Mr.  Windus  of 
Tottenham ;  he  sent  to  Mr.  Bicknell  of  Heme 
Hill ;  he  sent  to  my  father  and  me. 

'  Mr.  Windus  of  Tottenham  came  first,  and  at 
once  said:  "The  style  was  changed;  he  did  not 
quite  like  it."    (He  was  right,  mind  you  ;  he  knew 
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his  Turner  in  style.)  "  He  would  not  have  any  of 
these  drawings."  I,  as  Fors  would  have  it,  came 
next  ;  but  my  father  was  travelling  for  orders,  and 
I  had  no  authority  to  do  anything.  The  Splugen 
Pass,  I  saw  in  an  instant,  to  be  the  noblest  Alpine 
drawing  Turner  had  ever  till  then  made ;  and 
the  red  Righi  such  a  piece  of  colour  as  had  never 
come  my  way  before.  I  wrote  to  my  father,  saying 
I  would  fain  have  that  Splugen  Pass,  if  he  were 
home  in  time  to  see  it,  and  give  me  leave.  Of 
more  than  one  drawing  I  had  no  hope,  for  my 
father  knew  the  worth  of  eighty  guineas  ;  we  had 
never  before  paid  more  than  from  fifty  to  seventy, 
and  my  father  said  it  was  "  all  Mr.  Griffith's  fault 
they  had  gone  up  to  eighty." 

1  Mr.  Bicknell  of  Heme  Hill  bought  the  blue 
Righi  No.  2.  It  used  to  hang  in  his  drawing- 
room,  next  the  window,  opposite  another  drawing 
next  the  door,  of  which  presently. 

'  Then  Mr.  Munro  of  Novar  came,  and  bought 
the  Lucerne  Lake  No.  4  (and  the  red  Righi),  and 
both  Mr.  Munro  and  Mr.  Bicknell  chose  a  sketch 
to  be  "realized" — Mr.  Bicknell,  another  Lucerne 
Lake  ;  and  Mr.  Munro,  a  Zurich,  with  white 
sunshine  in  distance. 

1  So,  you  see,  when  Turner  came  to  hear  how 
things  were  going  on,  two  of  the  sketches  were 
provided  for,  which  was  pretty  well,  considering 
the  change  of  style. 
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'  Three  out  of  the  four  pattern  drawings  he  had 
shown  were  really  bought — 11  And  not  that"  said 
Turner,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  Pass  of  the 
Splugen  ;  but  said  no  more  ! 

1  I  came  and  saw  the  Pass  of  the  Splugen 
again,  and  heard  how  things  were  going  on,  and 
I  knew  well  why  Turner  had  said,  "  And  not  that." 

'  And  next  day  Munro  of  Novar  came  again  ;  and 
he  also  knew  why  Turner  had  said  "  not  that,"  and 
made  up  his  mind ;  and  bought  the  Pass  of  the 
Splugen. 

'  At  last  my  father  came  home.  I  had  not  the 
way  of  explaining  my  feelings  to  him  somehow,  any 
more  than  Cordelia  to  her  father ;  nevertheless,  he 
knew  them  enough  to  say  I  might  have  one  of  the 
sketches  realized.  He  went  with  me,  and  chose  with 
me,  to  such  end,  the  original  of  the  Ehrenbreitstein. 
The  sketch  we  saw  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 
That  made  seven  in  all,  bought  and  ordered. 
Three  others  had  to  be  placed  yet,  before  Turner 
would  begin  work. 

'  Mr.  Munro  was  got  to  order  one  more,  a  Righi 
dark  in  twilight.  By  hard  coaxing,  and  petitioning, 
I  got  my  father's  leave  to  promise  to  take  a  Lucerne 
Town,  if  it  turned  out  well !  The  other  sketches  no 
one  liked,  no  one  would  have  them  at  any  price  ; 
only  nine  drawings  could  be  got  orders  for,  and  there 
poor  Mr.  Griffith  was.  Turner  growled  ;  but  said  at 
last  he  would  do  the  nine — i.e*f  the  five  more  to  be 
realized.  c 
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4  He  set  to  work  in  the  spring  of  1842  ;  after  three 
or  four  weeks  he  came  to  Mr.  Griffith,  and  said,  in 
growls,  at  intervals  : 

"The  drawings  were  well  forward,  and  he  had 
after  all  put  the  tenth  in  hand,  out  of  those  that  no 
one  would  have  ;  he  thought  it  would  turn  out  as 
well  as  any  of  them  ;  if  Griffith  liked  to  have  it  for 
his  commission,  he  might."  Griffith  agreed,  and 
Turner  went  home  content,  and  finished  his  ten 
drawings  for  seven  hundred  and  twenty  guineas, 
cash  clear.  Griffith's  commission  drawing,  the  one 
that  no  one  would  have,  and  we'll  talk  of  its  quality 
a  little,  presently,  oh,  recusant  British  Public  !  but 
first  I'll  finish  my  story,  please. 

'  My  conditional  drawing,  also,  turned  out  well, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  take  it,  but  with  comment. 

'"I  was  sure  you  would  be  saddled  with  that 
drawing,"  said  my  father. 

1  Four  or  five  years  ago,*  Mr.  Vokins  knows 
when — I  haven't  the  date  handy  here — he  came 
out  to  me,  saying  he  wanted  a  first-rate  Turner 
drawing  ;  had  I  one  to  spare  ? 

'"Well,"  I  said,  "I  have  none  to  spare,  yet  I 
have  a  reason  for  letting  one  first-rate  one  go,  if  you 
give  me  the  price." 

1  "  What  will  you  take  ?  " 

'  "  A  thousand  pounds." 

'  Mr.  Vokins  wrote  me  the  cheque  in  Denmark 
Hill  drawing-room  (my  old  servant,  Lucy  Tovey, 

*  Namely  in  1874  or  1873. 
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bringing  pen  and  ink),  and  took  the  Lucerne. 
Lucy,  amazed  and  sorrowful,  put  the  drawing  into 
his  carriage.  I  wished  to  get  dead  Turner,  for  one 
drawing,  his  own  original  price  for  the  whole  ten, 
and  thus  did.  Of  the  remaining  eight  drawings, 
this  is  the  brief  history. 

1  Mr.  Munro  some  years  afterwards  would  have 
allowed  me  to  have  the  Splugen  Pass,  for  four 
hundred  pounds,  through  White  of  Maddox 
Street ;  my  father  would  then  have  let  me  take  it 
for  that,  but  I  myself  thought  it  hard  on  him  and 
me,  and  would  not,  thinking  it  would  too  much 
pain  my  father.  It  remained  long  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Munro's  nephew ;  so  also  the  Novar 
Lucerne  Lake,  and  Zurich.  But  of  that,  and  of 
the  red  Righi,  there  were  at  first  vicissitudes  that 
are  too  long  to  tell ;  only,  when  the  ten  drawings 
were  finished,  and  at  Waterloo  Place,  their  posses- 
sion was  distributed  thus  : — 


I. 

Splugen   

...    Munro  of  Novar. 

2. 

Blue  Righi   

...    Mr.  Bicknell. 

3- 

Red  Righi   

Munro  of  Novar. 

4- 

Lucerne  Lake 

...    Munro  of  Novar. 

5- 

Lucerne  Lake 

...    Mr.  Bicknell. 

6. 

Lucerne  Town 

...   j.  R. 

7- 

Coblentz   

...    J.  R. 

8. 

Constance 

...    Mr.  Griffith. 

9- 

Dark  Righi  

...    Munro  of  Novar.  :;: 

10. 

Zurich 

...    Munro  of  Novar. 

■■■  The  Dark  Righi  is  No.  1  in  my  collection. 

c  2 
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1  Mr.  Griffith  soon  afterwards  let  me  have  the 
Constance  for  eighty  guineas,  and  the  day  I 
brought  that  drawing  home  to  Denmark  Hill  was 
one  of  the  happiest  in  my  life. 

£  Nos.  I,  4,  and  io,  were,  I  believe,  lately  sold 
at  Christie's  ;  No.  5  was  bought  at  Mr.  Bicknell's 
sale  long  ago,  far  over  my  head,  and  went  to 
Edinburgh ;  there  was  a  pretty  story  connected 
with  it,  which  I  think  is  known  to  Dr.  John  Brown. 

1  No.  6  is — I  know  not  where  ;  very  sorrowful 
am  I  that  it  is  not  here — for  all  my  thousand 
pounds. 

*  Nos.  7  and  8  are  here.  No.  3  was  once  mine 
also.  It  had  a  correction  in  it,  which  I  regretted  ; 
and  I  let  it  go,  which  I  regret  more.  Mr.  Mackay  of 
Colnaghi's  had  it  of  me.  I  don't  know  who  has  it 
now. 

1  No.  9  was  sold  at  Christie's  while  I  was  last 
at  Venice.  No.  2  was  sold  with  No.  5  at  Mr. 
Bicknell's  sale,  and  went  I  know  not  where. 

1  Turner  had  never  made  any  drawings  like  these 
before,  and  never  made  any  like  them  again  ;  but 
he  offered  in  the  next  year  (1843)  to  do  ten  more 
on  the  same  terms.  But  now — only  five  commis- 
sions could  be  got !  My  father  allowed  me  to  give 
two;  Munro  of  Novar  took  three.  Nobody  would 
take  any  more.  Turner  was  angry,  and  partly  ill, 
drawing  near  the  end,  you  perceive.    He  did  the 
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five,  but  said  it  was  lucky  there  were  no  more  to 
do.    The  five  were  : 

r.  Kussnacht    Munro  of  Novar.* 

2.  Zug   Munro  of  Novar. 

3.  (I  forget  at  this  moment  Munro's  third  ;  I  think  it 

was  the  Zurich  by  moonlight,  level  over  the 
rippling  Limmat — a  noble  drawing,  but  not  up 
to  the  mark  of  the  rest.) 

4.  Goldau   J.  R. 

5.  St.  Gothard  J.  R. 

'  Mr.  Munro  thought  the  Zug  too  blue,  and  let 
me  have  it. 

'  Done  passionately  and  somewhat  hastily,  as 
drawing  near  the  end.  Nevertheless,  I  would  not 
take  all  the  rest  of  the  collection  put  together  for 
them.  For  the  end  had  not  come,  though  it  was 
near.  His  full,  final,  unshortened  strength  is  in 
these,  but  put  forth  as  for  the  last  time,  in  the 
presence  of  the  waiting  Fate ;  summing  his  thoughts 
of  many  things — nay,  in  a  sort  of  all  things.  He 
is  not  showing  his  hand  in  these,  but  his  heart. 

'  The  Constance  and  Coblentz  (with  the 
Splugen,  Bay  of  Uri,  and  Zurich)  of  the  year 
1842,  are  the  most  finished  and  faultless  works 
of  his  last  period ;  but  these  of  1843  are  the  truest 
and  mightiest.  There  is  no  conventionalism, 
no  exhibition  of  art  in  them — absolute  truth  of 
passion,  and  truth  of  memory,  and  sincerity 
of  endeavour.    "  That  litter  of  stones  which  I 

*  Kussnacht  is  No.  2  in  my  collection. 
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endeavoured  to  represent,"  he  said  to  me  himself 
of  the  St.  Gothard,  which  recalled  to  him  so 
many  earlier  visions  of  the  fierce  Reuss  and 
Ticino  ;  and  of  the  Power  that  poured  them 
from  the  clouds,  and  clove  the  earth  with  rivers. 
I  can't  write  any  more  of  them  just  now.  Perhaps 
during  the  last  fortnight  of  this  exhibition  I  may 
get  a  few  further  notes  and  illustrative  studies 
together ;  but  none  will  be  of  real  use  unless  the 
spectator  both  knows  and  loves  the  Alps  in  some 
measure,  as  Turner  knew  and  loved  them,  which 
— for  aught  I  know — there  may  yet  be  some  who 
do ;  but  one  cannot  say.  For  assuredly  none 
who  love  them  ever  peril  on  them  either  their 
love  or  life.' 

Mr.  Ruskin  retained  his  remaining  five  up  to 
his  death.  Two  or  three  years  ago  we  hoped, 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  to  have  had 
an  exhibition  of  the  famous  fifteen  and  these 
alone  ;  but  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  spare  his  five 
— and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  My  two  have  been 
more  than  once  exhibited,  but  I  have  steadily 
refused  to  lend  them  again,  as  I  missed  them  so 
much.  In  the  fifteen  there  are  three  Righis — 
the  red,  the  blue,  and  the  dark — representing 
the  beautiful  mountain  at  different  periods  of  the 
day  and  under  different  conditions  of  atmosphere. 
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No.  3. 

A  State  Trumpeter  of  the  Eeign  of 
King  Charles  the  First. 

SIR  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A., 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

Painted  in  1863.  A  picture  with  an  abund- 
ance of  colour,  the  figure  powerfully  drawn  and 
well  posed.  Gilbert  studied  Rubens  closely  and 
to  great  advantage.  Much  of  his  work  was  that 
of  a  military  painter,  and  he  revelled  in  brilliant 
costumes  and  an  abundance  of  colour. 

The  Banderole  to  the  silver  trumpet  is  a 
fine  piece  of  painting,  with  the  well-worn  Royal 
Arms,  and  the  worn  golden  tassels,  fringes,  and 
embroidered  shield  under  the  arms.  There  is, 
I  am  informed,  an  engraving  of  this  picture. 

Gilbert  was  born  in  1817,  at  Blackheath.  He 
was  not  alone  a  distinguished  oil  and  water- 
colour  painter,  but  in  early  life  was  a  book 
illustrator  of  considerable  repute,  and  as  Mr. 
Roget,  in  his  valuable  book  already  quoted, 
states :  1  He  made  a  distinct  mark  as  the 
originator  of  a  new  and  improved  style  of  such 
embellishments.' 

He  died  two  or  three  years  ago  full  of  years 
and  honours,  and  left,  like  Turner,  a  considerable 


fortune — alas !  a  rare  thing  for  a  painter  to  do ; 
but  they  do  something  better,  namely,  leave 
legacies  that  refine  and  delight  mankind,  for  4  a 
thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever/ 


No.  4. 

The  Loving  Cup. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 


The  points  of  this  picture  are  the  beauty  of  the 
girl  with  her  wealth  of  auburn  hair,  her  violet  eyes, 
the  refined  and  tender  expression  on  her  face,  and 
the  gracefulness  of  her  attitude  ;  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  youth,  refinement,  gentle  breeding 
and  delicacy.  And  all  this  rendered  in  a  wealth  of 
glorious  colour  so  intense  that  the  crimson  robe  is 


reflected  on  her  hands. 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Rossetti  for  Mr. 
William  Graham,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and  was  sold  in  the  famous  Graham  sale 
at  Christie's  after  his  death.  It  was  purchased  by 
his  brother  and  my  old  friend  John  Graham,  and 
I  acquired  it  at  the  sale  of  the  latter's  collection 


a:  C'"::;::e*s  after  his   death.     This  picture  is 
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absolutely  free  from  any  of  the  exaggeration  and 
eccentricity  found  in  many  of  Rossetti's  later  works. 
There  are  replicas  of  it  in  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Art  Galleries. 

Rossetti,  the  painter-poet,  was  born  in  London 
in  1828,  and  died  in  1882.  He  was  the  head  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  in  English  painting, 
and,  with  Holman  Hunt,  William  Morris,  Burne- 
Jones,  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  George  Mere- 
dith, W.  M.  Rossetti,  Millais,  Woolner,  Collinson, 
and  F.  G.  Stephens,  constituted  the  Society  known 
as  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 

No.  5. 

Venice  by  Moonlight. 

SIR  EDWARD  POYNTER,  R.A.. 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

A  view  from  the  Grand  Canal  in  moonlight. 

'  There  is  a  glorious  city  in  the  sea : 
The  sea  is  in  the  broad,  the  narrow  streets, 
Ebbing  and  flowing,  and  the  salt  sea-weed 
Clings  to  the  marble  of  her  palaces. 
Xo  track  of  men,  no  footsteps  to  and  fro, 
Lead  to  her  gates.  The  path  lies  o'er  the  sea.5 

The  large  building  on  the  right  is  the  Church  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Salute  ;  the  smaller  building 
beyond  it  is  the  Dogana  del  Mare,  or  Custom 
House  ;  and  the  large  building  in  the  distance 
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with  the  dome  and  lofty  tower  is  the  famous 
Church  of  San  Giorgio,  built  on  the  Island  of 
San  Giorgio  Maggiore. 

Many  of  the  Italian  churches  have  towers 
attached  to  them,  and  such  a  tower  is  called  the 
1  campanile,'  and  is  the  bell  tower  of  the  church. 
Some  of  these  towers  are  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  church.  Such  a  tower  will  be  seen  at 
Wilton,  near  the  beautiful  modern  Italian  church 
there. 

Sir  Edward  Poynter,  who  was  born  in  1836, 
only  took  to  water-colour  painting  in  middle  life, 
and  when  he  was  a  distinguished  Royal  Acade- 
mician. This  painting,  which  was  presented  to 
me,  was,  he  told  me,  made  by  him  in  1879  when 
visiting  Venice.  He  also  informed  me  that  it 
was  the  first  water-colour  that  he  ever  exhibited. 
Sir  Edward  is  not  alone  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  but  is  Director  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Nos.  6  and  7. 

No.  6— A  Jewish  King  and  his  Page. 
No.  7.— Greeks  G-oing  to  a  Festival. 

SIMEON  SOLOMON. 

Two  small  paintings.  The  one  on  the  left 
represents  a  Jewish  King  and  his  page,  and  that 
on  the  right  Greeks  going  to  a  Festival. 
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A  commission  I  gave  to  the  painter  in  1872. 
He  was  then  a  young  man,  a  famous  colourist, 
and  a  rising  painter.  I  left  the  subjects  to  him, 
and  told  him  I  wanted  him  to  show  that  water 
colours  could  produce  a  beauty,  a  brilliancy,  and 
intensity  of  colour  equal  to  any  oil  painting ;  and 
these  two  pictures  are  the  result.  I  have  nothing 
finer  as  regards  colour,  and  the  drawing  and 
composition  are  worthy  of  the  painter. 

He  had  a  great  career  before  him,  but  sorrow 
and  suffering  came  upon  him,  and  his  powers 
gradually  declined.  Had  it  been  otherwise  with 
him,  he  might  have  been  a  great  man,  and  have 
left  a  great  name  in  the  history  of  Art.  He  was 
one  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School,  as  will  be  seen 
in  two  of  his  paintings  referred  to  hereafter. 

Nos.  8  and  10. 

No.  8.— The  Temptation. 

No.  10.— The  Birth  of  Venus. 

R.  SPENCER  STANHOPE. 

Both  subjects  are  in  Art  somewhat  hackneyed, 
and  it  is  a  relief  to  see  them  treated  in  a  method 
apart  from  the  conventional.  The  Temptation 
has  a  wealth  of  colour  which  is  so  welcome  in 
our  Northern  climate,  and  the  conception  and 
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arrangement  of  the  picture  is  impressive.  The 
cruel,  wicked,  yet  handsome  face  of  Satan,  con- 
trasted with  the  helplessness  of  Eve,  brings  home 
to  one  the  irresistible  power  of  evil  over  irresolu- 
tion. It  is  a  sad  picture,  and  so  it  should  be,  and 
the  subject  is  and  ever  will  be. 

Both  drawings  were  painted  for  me  by  my  old 
and  valued  friend  Spencer  Stanhope,  of  the  Villa 
Nuti,  Florence.  The  Villa  Nuti  is  a  beautiful 
palace,  built  by  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  and  with  its 
gardens  and  grounds  and  historical  associations 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  City  of  Flowers.  The 
colouring  of  a  painter  should  be  fine  in  such  a  city, 
and  I  often  wonder  how  our  painters  of  London 
studios  succeed  in  getting  such  good  colours. 

Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope's  work  can  be  studied 
near  here  in  Mr.  Bodley's  beautiful  chapel  at 
Marlborough,  on  the  walls  of  which  he  painted  in 
purposely  subdued  oil  some  sixteen  pictures,  repre- 
senting the  action  or  intervention  of  angels  on  earth. 

The  Aphrodite  must  speak  for  herself,  and,  if 

not,  Lord  Tennyson  thus  speaks  for  her : 

1  Idalian  Aphrodite  beautiful, 
Fresh  as  the  foam,  new  bathed  in  Paphian  wells, 
With  rosy,  slender  fingers  backward  drew 
From  her  warm  brows  and  bosom  her  deep  hair 
Ambrosial,  golden  round  her  lucid  throat 
And  shoulder  :  from  the  violets  her  light  foot 
Shone  rosy-white  and  o'er  her  rounded  form 
Between  the  shadows  of  the  vine-bunches 
Floated  the  glowing  sunlights,  as  she  moved.' 
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Stanhope  will  say  this  is  all  wrong,  and  what 
he  (Stanhope)  represents  is  the  birth  of  Venus — 
her  rising  from  the  sea,  and  that  there  are  no  vine 
bunches,  but  rose  bunches.  But  I  don't  care  ;  my 
quotation  fits  well  in  every  other  respect.* 


No.  9. 

The  Holy  Rock,  Jerusalem. 

CARL  HAAG. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  this  painting, 
and  it  is  worth  saying,  for  it  is  unique  and  the 
only  picture  in  existence  of  the  interior  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jerusalem,  the  casket  that 
contains  this  precious  jewel  where  millions  of 
Israelites,  Mohammedans   and  Christians,  have 

*  A  propos  of  Marlborough  Chapel,  there  is  a  painted  window  by 
Burne-Jones  there  which  every  church  architect  should  see.  It  is  the 
most  beautiful  painted  window  I  ever  saw.  And  a  propos  of  painted 
windows,  the  church  architect  may  with  advantage  study  another  small 
church  in  this  neighbourhood — namely,  the  beautiful  church  built  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Melville  Portal  and  his  brother  Wyndham  at  Laver- 
stoke,  and  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Pearson,  R.A.,  was  the  architect. 
All  the  windows  in  this  church  were  designed  by  Messrs.  Clayton  and 
Bell,  subject  to  the  approval  of  its  distinguished  architect.  They  were 
designed  on  a  system  and  painted  for  the  lights  in  which  they  are 
placed — the  west  windows  for  the  powerful  sunset  light ;  the  south 
windows  for  the  warm  south  light ;  and  the  north  windows  for  the 
trying  north  light,  and  all  harmonise  with  the  building  they  are  in, 
and  all  were  completed  with  the  church,  thus  avoiding  the  possibility 
of  any  inharmonious  or  incongruous  window  being  placed  therein 
hereafter. 
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worshipped,  and  will  worship,  to  the  end  of 
time,  for  it  is  the  holiest  of  the  holy  places. 
Before  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  David — 
B.C.  1048 — the  Jebusites^  held  the  Castle  of 
Zion.  The  Hill  of  Zion  is  to  the  west  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  it  by 
a  bridge  extending  from  Mount  Zion  to  the  Royal 
Porch,  which  occupied  the  south  side  of  the 
Temple  and  opened  upon  the  Court  of  the 
Gentiles. 

David  built  his  Palace  on  the  ruins  of  Zion. 
1  Yet  have  I  set  My  king  upon  My  holy  hill  of 
Zion.'  David's  Palace  (which  was  built  by  the 
Phoenician  builders,*  the  Canaanites  of  Scripture 
and  the  builders  of  the  Temple)  was  dedicated 
on  the  day  the  Ark  was  placed  in  the  New 
Tabernacle  on  Zion.  The  Temple  lies  to  the 
east  of  Zion  and  is  on  Mount  Moriah,  a  narrow 
valley  dividing  it  from  Mount  Zion. 

In  the  time  of  David  Mount  Moriah  was  a 
visible  hill,  but  subsequently  the  buildings  and 
courts  of  the  Temple  required  so  great  an  area 
that  the  sides  of  the  hill  were  built  up  on  massive 
foundations  which  were  fixed   carefully  in  the 

*  The  Phoenician  builders'  marks  (in  Phoenician  letters  both 
painted  and  incised)  are  found  in  the  foundations  of  the  Temple  on 
the  massive  and  carefully-hewn  and  bevelled  stones  in  situ.  Some 
of  the  stones,  more  than  20  feet  in  length,  are  even  now  quite 
perfect.  The  Phoenicians  might  have  come  from  Egypt,  but  this  is 
only  a  surmise  on  my  part. 
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solid  rock,  and  when  at  the  proper  level,  con- 
stituted the  great  platform  on  which  the  Temple 
stood  ;  the  foundations,  buttresses,  piers,  arches, 
and  walls  of  what  was,  and  is,  the  platform 
whereon  the  superstructure  of  the  Temple  stood, 
remain  to  this  day,  for  '  There  He  built  His 
Temple  on  high  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  it 
like  the  ground  which  He  hath  made  continually.' 

Of  the  great  Temple  that  constituted  the 
superstructure  not  one  stone  remains  upon  another, 
and  so  the  divine  prophecy  is  fulfilled.  And  as 
history  tells  us,  a  ploughshare  was  drawn  over 
the  consecrated  ground  as  a  sign  of  perpetual 
interdiction. 

The  surface  of  the  platform  is  perfectly  level, 
with  the  exception  of  the  site  which  was  occupied 
by  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Temple  itself.  This  site  constitutes  the  apex  of 
the  summit  of  Moriah,  as  is  shown  by  the  living 
rock  which  projects  above  the  surface,  somewhat 
to  the  west  of  the  centre  of  the  great  platform, 
being  the  only  exposed  portion  of  1  the  ground 
which  He  hath  made  continually.'  And  this  is 
1  the  Holy  Rock '  represented  in  the  painting. 

This  rock  is  now  encircled  by  the  magnificent 
mosque  of  Kubbet-es-Sukhrah,  '  the  dome  of  the 
rock,'  but  generally  known  as  the  ' Mosque  of 
Omar.'  The  most  perfect,  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing building  in  Jerusalem,  a  casket  as  worthy  of  the 
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precious  jewel  it  contains  as  mankind  can  make  it. 
This  building  was  erected  by  the  Khalif  Omar, 
A.D.  636,  and  now  guards  the  site  of  the  great 
altar  of  burnt  offering  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  It  is 
octagonal  with  a  noble  dome,  its  proportions  grace- 
ful and  beautiful.  Standing  as  it  does  on  the 
summit  of  Moriah  it  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
view  of  the  Holy  City. 

At  one  period  the  exterior  of  its  dome  was 
covered  with  plates  of  gold ;  the  interior  is 
decorated  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  costly,  and 
precious,  as  a  setting  to  the  sacred  stone  that  it 
surrounds  and  which  stands  in  its  naked  and 
rugged  simplicity,  a  broad  irregular  mass,  some 
180  feet  in  circumference,  and  varying  in  height, 
from  five  feet  to  a  foot,  above  the  marble  pavement 
that  surrounds  it.  The  sight  of  such  an  object  in 
such  a  building  impresses  the  beholder  who  knows 
its  history  with  absolute  awe,*  succeeded  by 
admiration  of  the  reverence  and  genius  of  a  race 
who,  although  neither  Jews  nor  Christians,  have  so 
profound  a  faith  in  God,  in  His  manifestations  of 
Himself  on  this  place,  and  in  the  recognition  by 

-;:  I  never  saw  the  rock  itself  for  it  was  covered  by  the  beautiful 
curtains  which  overhang  it,  and  which  are  only  raised  for  crowned 
heads  or  their  representatives.  The  upper  sides  of  the  curtains  are  of 
stone-coloured  silk  or  satin,  and  when  upon  the  rock  look  exactly  like 
a  natural  rock,  and  especially  so  in  the  subdued  light.  The  curtains 
were  of  course  raised  for  Mr.  Haag  as  representing  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen.  I  was  conducted  bare-footed  round  it  with  an  armed  soldier 
on  either  side  of  me,  but  had  plenty  of  leisure  to  examine  the  building. 
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them  of  a  nation  so  favoured  by  Him,  that  they 
have  never  ventured  to  desecrate  the  place  by  a 
touch,  but  have  simply  surrounded  and  protected 
it  by  a  shrine  as  costly  and  beautiful  as  it  is  possible 
for  human  faith  to  construct,  leaving  the  naked 
rock  in  its  natural  simplicity  as  part  of  '  the 
ground  which  He  hath  made  continually.*  A 
lasting  monument  of  His  divine  promise,  merci- 
ful forgiveness  and  love. 

Of  all  sacred  places  whose  identity  is  abso- 
lutely certain  and  unquestioned,  this  is  the  most 
sacred ;  for  it  is  here  that  Abraham  built  the  altar 
to  sacrifice  his  son,  and  here  received  the  divine 
promise  of  Almighty  God. 

This  in  David's  time  was  the  threshingfloor 
of  Oman  the  Jebusite,*  and  on  this  place  the 
Avenging  Angel  of  the  Lord  stood.  But  it  is 
better  to  tell  this  from  the  Bible  itself : 

'  And  God  sent  an  angel  unto  Jerusalem  to 
destroy  it  :  and  as  he  was  destroying  it,  the  Lord 
beheld,  and  he  repented  him  of  the  evil,  and  said 
to  the  angel  that  destroyed,  It  is  enough,  stay 
now  thy  hand.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood 
by  the  threshingfloor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite. 

*  The  threshingfloors  in  the  East  are  commonly  on  high  eleva- 
tions, so  as  to  catch  the  wind,  and  thus  help  the  thresher  to  winnow 
the  chaff  from  the  corn.  There  is  a  cavern  under  the  rock,  in  which 
the  threshing  implements  were  kept,  and  which  is  now  also  a  mosque, 
and,  of  course,  a  very  sacred  one.  Mr.  Haag  made  a  painting  of  the 
interior  of  this  for  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  which  is  now  in  the  Royal 
collection. 
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1  And  David  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  stand  between  the  earth  and  the 
heaven,  having  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  stretched 
out  over  Jerusalem.  Then  David  and  the  elders 
of  Israel,  who  were  clothed  in  sackcloth,  fell  upon 
their  faces. 

1  And  David  said  unto  God,  Is  it  not  I  that 
commanded  the  people  to  be  numbered  ?  Even  I 
it  is  that  have  sinned  and  done  evil  indeed ;  but  as 
for  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  ?  let  thine 
hand,  I  pray  thee,  O  Lord,  my  God,  be  on  me, 
and  on  my  father's  house  ;  but  not  on  thy  people, 
that  they  should  be  plagued. 

1  Then  the  angel  of  the  Lord  commanded  Gad 
to  say  to  David  that  David  should  go  up,  and  set 
up  an  altar  unto  the  Lord  in  the  threshingfloor  of 
Oman  the  Jebusite. 

1  And  David  went  up  at  the  saying  of  Gad, 
which  he  spake  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

1  And  Oman  turned  back,  and  saw  the  angel ; 
and  his  four  sons  with  him  hid  themselves.*  Now 
Oman  was  threshing  wheat. 

'  And  as  David  came  to  Oman,  Oman  looked 
and  saw  David,  and  went  out  of  the  threshingfloor, 
and  bowed  himself  to  David  with  his  face  to  the 
ground. 

'  Then  David  said  to  Oman,  Grant  me  the 

*  Probably  in  the  cave  beneath  the  surface  of  the  rock  previously 
referred  to. 
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place  of  this  threshingfloor,  that  I  may  build  an 
altar  therein  unto  the  Lord  :  thou  shalt  grant  it 
me  for  the  full  price  :  that  the  plague  may  be 
stayed  from  the  people. 

'  And  Oman  said  unto  David,  Take  it  to  thee, 
and  let  my  lord  the  king  do  that  which  is  good  in 
his  eyes  :  lo,  I  give  thee  the  oxen  also  for  burnt 
offerings,  and  the  threshing  instruments  for  wood, 
and  the  wheat  for  the  meat  offering  ;  I  give  it  all. 

'  And  king  David  said  to  Oman,  Nay  ;  but  I 
will  verily  buy  it  for  the  full  price  :  for  I  will  not 
take  that  which  is  thine  for  the  Lord,  nor  offer 
burnt  offerings  without  cost. 

1  So  David  gave  to  Oman  for  the  place  six 
hundred  shekels  of  gold  by  weight. 

'  And  David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord,  and  offered  burnt  offerings  and  peace 
offerings,  and  called  upon  the  Lord ;  and  he 
answered  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering. 

'  And  the  Lord  commanded  the  angel,  and  he 
put  up  his  sword  again  into  the  sheath  thereof.'* 

No  wonder  that  after  such  a  manifestation 
and  the  subsequent  divine  command,  the  building 
of  the  Temple  should  have  been  the  great  wish 
and  object  of  David's  life.  A  perusal  of  the 
28th  and  29th  chapters  of  the  First  Book  of 
Chronicles  will  show  the  divine  help  he  received 

*  I  Chronicles,  chap,  xxi,  v.  15  to  27. 
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to  carry  out  this  command,  and  his  thanksgiving 
for  the  grace  and  power  bestowed  upon  him  to 
enable  him  to  design  the  building,  and  to  collect 
the  material  for  its  construction — being  the  only 
portion  of  the  work  allotted  to  him — and  his 
prayer  to  give  Solomon  his  son  power  1  to  build 
the  palace  for  which  I  have  made  provision.'  A 
more  beautiful  thanksgiving  and  prayer  was  never 
made  by  man. 

David's  great  anxiety  to  complete  this  work 
and  the  building  of  Jerusalem,  is  shown  in  the 
51st  Psalm,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  great 
festival  Psalms  65,  67  and  68,  were  written  to 
be  sung  before  the  Solemn  Assembly  convened 
by  him  for  the  dedication  of  the  materials  for  the 
building  of  the  Temple,  referred  to  in  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles,  chapters  28  and  29. 

This  assembly  was  indeed  a  great  one,  for 
'  David  assembled  all  the  princes  of  Israel, 
the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  captains  of 
the  companies  that  ministered  to  the  king  by 
course,  and  the  captains  over  the  thousands,  and 
captains  over  the  hundreds,  and  the  stewards  over 
all  the  substance  and  possession  of  the  king,  and 
of  his  sons,  with  the  officers,  and  with  the  mighty 
men,  and  with  all  the  valiant  men,  unto 
Jerusalem. 

1  Then  David  the  king  stood  up  upon  his  feet, 
and  said,  Hear  me,  my  brethren,  and  my  people  : 
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As  for  me,  I  had  in  mine  heart  to  build  an  house 
of  rest  for  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord, 
and  for  the  footstool  of  our  God,  and  had  made 
ready  for  the  building  : 

'  But  God  said  unto  me,  Thou  shalt  not  build 
an  house  for  my  name,  because  thou  hast  been  a 
man  of  war,  and  hast  shed  blood. 

'  And  he  said  unto  me,  Solomon  thy  son,  he 
shall  build  my  house  and  my  courts :  for  I  have 
chosen  him  to  be  my  son,  and  I  will  be  his  Father.' 

The  actual  building  of  the  Temple  was  com- 
menced by  Solomon  B.C.  1012.  The  details  of 
the  building  is  described  in  the  Second  Book  of 
Chronicles,  and  the  obedience  of  Solomon  to  the 
divine  command  is  thus  recorded : 

'  And  Solomon  determined  to  build  an  house  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  an  house  for  his  kingdom. 

1  And  the  house  which  I  build  is  great :  for 
great  is  our  God  above  all  gods. 

1  But  who  is  able  to  build  him  an  house,  seeing 
the  heaven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 
him  ?  Who  am  I,  then,  that  I  should  build  him 
an  house,  save  only  to  burn  sacrifice  before  him  ? 

'  Then  Solomon  began  to  build  the  house  of 
the  Lord  at  Jerusalem  in  mount  Moriah,  where 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  David  his  father,  in  the 
place  that  David  had  prepared  in  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  the  Jebusite.'* 

*  II  Chronicles,  chap.  ii.  and  iii. 
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The  building  of  the  Temple  was  completed  by 
Solomon,  and  after  the  prayer  of  its  consecration, 
God  thus  accepted  Solomon's  prayer : 

*  Now  when  Solomon  had  made  an  end  of 
praying,  the  fire  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
consumed  the  burnt  offering  and  the  sacrifices ; 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house. 

1  And  the  priests  could  not  enter  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  because  the  glory  of  the  Lord  had 
filled  the  Lord's  house. 

*  And  when  all  the  children  of  Israel  saw  how 
the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
upon  the  house,  they  bowed  themselves  with  their 
faces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement,*  and 
worshipped,  and  praised  the  Lord,  saying,  For  he 
is  good  ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever.'f 

Thus  for  the  third  time  did  God  manifest 
Himself  at  this  place.  First  to  Abraham,  when 
he  built  His  altar  there ;  again  to  David,  when  He 
answered  him  from  Heaven  by  fire  upon  the 
altar  that  he  had  erected  there ;  and  to  Solomon 
and  his  people,  when  the  fire  came  down  from 
Heaven  upon  the  great  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
erected  on  this  spot,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  house. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  sanctity  to  this  very  day 

*  See  the  worshipper  in  the  foreground,  who  bows  with  his  face  to 
the  ground  on  the  pavement. 

f  II  Chronicles,  chap.  viii. 
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of  such  a  place,  and  what  the  temple  which  sur- 
rounded it  could  have  meant  to  the  Jewish  nation  ? 

This  Temple  of  Solomon,  after  standing  for  423 
years,  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
second  temple  was  commenced  after  the  return 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  b.c.  534,  and 
dedicated  nineteen  years  afterwards.  It  was 
restored  by  Herod  the  Great  shortly  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus,  its 
ultimate  destruction,  and  the  abortive  attempts  of 
the  Emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  its  temple,  together 
with  the  miraculous  defeat  of  his  efforts,  are  all 
matters  of  history.* 

Not  alone  was  the  temple  sacred  beyond 
expression  to  the  Jewish  nation,  but  its  site,  and 
especially  the  1  Dome  of  the  Rock '  has  been 
sacred  from  the  time  of  Abraham  till  now ;  no 
matter  what  nations  have  held  Jerusalem,  whether 
Jewish,  Christian,  or  Mohammedan,  to  each  and  to 
all  it  has  been  sacred  beyond  all  other  places,  and 
each  has  recorded  its  faith  in  its  sanctity  by  its 
temples,  its  churches,  its  mosques,  and  its  shrines, 
showing  that  though  the  temple  could  never  again 
be  erected,  still  that  the  sacred  associations  con- 
nected with  it  must  ever  be  perpetuated. 

This  much  for  the  history  of  the  place,  and  I 
trust  I  have   not  wearied   my  reader.     In  the 

*  See  Gibbon,  vol.  iii,  c.  23,  and  notes  confirmatory  of  the  miracle. 
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centre  of  the  picture  is  the  summit  of  the  mount, 
the  holy  rock,  on  which  the  great  altar  of  sacrifice 
stood.  The  deep  channels  cut  in  the  rock  are 
for  drainage  from  the  sacrifices,  and  communicate 
with  channels  underneath  the  pavement,  which 
open  into  the  Kidron  valley.  The  mosque  is 
octagonal,  each  side  measuring  67  feet.  Four 
doors,  facing  the  cardinal  points,  open  to  the 
interior  which  is  148  feet  in  diameter.  A  corridor, 
13  feet  wide,  runs  round  it,  having  on  its  inner  side 
eight  piers  and  sixteen  Corinthian  columns,  con- 
nected above  by  a  horizontal  architrave  under 
pointed  arches.  Within  this  is  a  corridor  30  feet 
wide,  having  on  its  inner  side  a  circle  of  twelve 
larger  Corinthian  columns  and  four  piers,  which 
together  support  the  dome  66  feet  in  diameter. 
The  pillars  are  connected  by  arches,  over  which 
rise  the  clerestory  and  dome.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  are  supposed  to  come  from  the  temple 
itself.  Underneath  the  dome  is  the  holy  rock  from 
which  the  mosque  takes  its  name. 

The  baldachino  of  beautiful  curtains  over  the 
rock  is  only  raised  for  monarchs  or  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  graceful  little  tower  at  the  spectator's  right 
is  for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  who  have  been  to 
Mecca,  the  Hadjees,  and  who  are  allowed  to  come 
sufficiently  near  to  the  rock  to  place  a  hand 
through  the  circular  aperture  in  the  turret  and 
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touch  the  rock  itself.  And  this  is  the  grand  con- 
summation of  their  pilgrimage.*  I  should  say  here 
that  the  rock  itself  is  surrounded  by  movable 
wooden  fencing  to  prevent  anyone  coming  suffi- 
ciently near  to  touch  it  ;  this  fencing  is  only  re- 
moved when  the  curtains  are  raised.  The  noble 
dome  is  wonderfully  rendered  by  Carl  Haag,  who 
is  a  master  of  geometrical  perspective.  And  the 
beautiful  shadow  cast  up  into  it  from  the  canopy 
of  curtains  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
picture. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  sent  Mr.  Haag  on 
an  Art  Mission  to  Jerusalem,  and  obtained  for 
him,  through  her  then  Foreign  Minister  (Lord 
Malmesbury),  a  firman  from  the  Sultan  to  enable 
him  to  make  drawings  in  this  Mosque  and  else- 
where. He  was  warned  at  the  Foreign  Office  of 
the  danger  he  ran,  but  went,  and  was  received 
in  great  state,  and  entered  this  Mosque  and 
worked  there  for  a  considerable  time  under  a 
guard.  The  figures  at  the  south  door  represent 
the  Governor  of  Jerusalem  and  one  of  his  staff, 
and  the  head  Emir  of  the  Mosque.    He  wisely 

*  The  intensity  of  the  faith  and  reverence  of  the  Mohammedans, 
who  believe  in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  do,  is  not  alone  confined  to 
them,  for  the  Russian  pilgrims  who  belong  to  the  Eastern  Church  are 
greatly  impressed  with  the  sight  of  the  holy  places ;  and  I  was  deeply 
moved  by  seeing  strong  stalwart  Russian  men  pilgrims,  who  had,  some 
of  them,  walked  over  a  thousand  miles  to  visit  Jerusalem,  standing  in 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  with  tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks,  and 
sobbing  their  hearts  out. 
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had  the  north  doors  opened  and  thus  got  the 
best  effect  of  light  on  the  rock  and  the 
beautiful  shadow  thrown  up  into  the  dome  of 
the  roof.  Mr.  Haag  made  all  the  necessary  de- 
tailed drawings  and  studies  for  the  picture  on 
this  occasion,  and  painted  it  for  me  in  1890  and 
1891. 

It  is  wonderfully  accurate  to  the  smallest 
detail,  and  the  composition  a  very  fine  one. 

It  was  exhibited  at  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society's  Exhibition  in  1891,  and  created  a  great 
sensation,  and  several  articles  appeared  upon  it 
in  the  London  press.  Mr.  Haag  has  reserved 
the  copyright  in  it,  so  I  suppose  some  day  it 
will  be  reproduced  by  the  etcher  or  engraver.* 

*  As  I  want  to  be  be  very  accurate,  I  have  written  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Haag,  for  the  particulars  of  his  visit,  and  quote  his  reply,  dated 
the  29th  March,  1900: 

'  I  had  to  call  at  the  Foreign  Office  upon  Lord  Malmesbury  for  in- 
structions and  an  introductory  letter  to  Mr.  Finn,  then  British  Consul 
at  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Hammond  (the  Permanent  Secretary)  kindly 
warned  me  of  the  great  dangers  which  surrounded  an  undertaking 
like  mine.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  I  found  the  firman  at  the  Con- 
sulate. I  had  carefully  kept  the  subject  secret,  and  Mr.  Finn  advised 
me  to  do  all  other  work  before  my  visits  to  the  Mosque,  postponing 
those  till  the  end  of  my  stay.  It  was  on  the  nth  June  that  he 
accompanied  me  with  a  suite  of  ten  or  twelve  persons  to  the  Pasha  of 
Jerusalem,  presenting  the  firman.  We  were  received  in  great  state, 
but  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  it  gave  me  when  I  saw  the 
Pasha  turn  pale,  when  he  heard  the  Sultan's  commands  read  out,  that 
he  was  to  procure  me  admission  to  all  and  every  part  of  the  Mosque, 
for  all  the  time  I  might  want  to  use  it,  and  to  be  responsible  for  my 
life  and  wellbeing.  He  promised  that  the  Imaun  (Head  Commander 
of  the  Mosque)  and  two  officers  of  the  army  should  ever  be  present  as 
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No.  11. 

On  the  Coast  of  Holland. 

JOZEF  NEUHUYS. 

This  picture  is  a  Dutch  landscape  by  a  Dutch 
painter ;  his  painting  of  the  sky  and  water  is 
admirable  and  the  treatment  somewhat  exceptional ; 
there  is  a  breadth  and  lucidity  about  it  which  is 
pleasing,  and  anyone  who  has  been  in  Holland 
would  at  once  recognise  the  country  in  the  picture. 
There  is  such  a  great  expanse  of  level  land  in 
Holland  and  so  much  water  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  reflected  light  which  makes  a 
picture  in   itself,  and  the  skies  are  consequently 

my  guards,  and  requested  four  days'  time  for  making  preparations. 
I  learnt  afterwards  that  the  headmen  had,  under  some  pretext,  to  be 
imprisoned  for  the  time  previous  to  make  them  manageable.  These 
men  with  certain  of  their  underlings  were  set  free  on  the  day  of  my 
entrance  to  the  Mosque.  There  they  were,  looking  at  me  with  eyes 
not  like  men,  with  expressions  of  the  utmost  degree  of  fanaticism, 
with  physiognomies  which  made  me  remember  Mr.  Hammond's 
kind  warnings. 

1 1  can  only  add  that  the  apprehensions  of  the  British  as  well  as 
the  Russian  Consul,  their  fear  that  I  might  get  waylaid  and  murdered 
by  some  fanatics,  were  indeed  quite  justified,  as  they  each  gave  me  a 
cavass  to  accompany  me  in  the  morning  to  the  Mosque,  and  escort 
me  in  the  evening  from  it  to  my  house.  This  was  day  by  day  for  all 
the  time  I  worked  there.  For  I  thought  right  to  use  the  privilege  for 
painting  and  measuring  most  of  the  interesting  parts  in  it,  which 
took  me  a  considerable  amount  of  time,  the  more  so  as  I  was  most 
conscientiously  endeavouring  to  be  to  the  utmost  correct  in  the  most 
trifling  details.' 
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exactly  what  a  landscape  painter  wants — indeed, 
painters  from  all  countries  go  to  Scheveningen 
simply  to  study  skies,  and  certainly  they  are 
exceptionally  fine  there. 

No  wonder  the  old  Dutch  school  of  landscape 
art  is  so  famous.  And  they  have  of  late  years 
produced  quite  a  school  of  water-colour  painters 
of  a  high  order.  I  regret  having  only  two  specimens 
of  this  school.  '  If  like  the  crab  I  could  go  back- 
wards '  I  would  have  a  larger  number.  This 
picture  was  a  present  to  me  and  was  exhibited 
at  the  Grosvenor  in  1879. 

No.  12. 

Autumn  in  the  Highlands. 

DE  WINT. 

This  picture  is  a  good  specimen  of  this  master's 
work  and  fairly  represents  its  name  and  tells  its 
own  tale.  To  quote  Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  in 
his  charming  book  on  the  1  Earlier  English  Water 
Colour  Painters  '  (Seeley  and  Co.,  1897)  :  '  De  Wint 
would  seem  as  though  he  had  inherited  a  love  of 
flatness  from  his  Dutch  progenitors.  His  works 
were  truly  fine,  though  inspired  with  no  exalted 
poetry  and  confined  to  the  representation  of 
ordinary  phenomena.    Simplicity,  directness  and 
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force  were  the  essential  quality  of  his  art.  His 
distribution  of  light  and  dark  was  broad  and 
effective,  his  skies  luminous  and  true,  sometimes 
clear  and  blue,  sometimes  hazy  with  sunny  mist, 
sometimes  obscured  by  drifting  rain-clouds.  Few 
excelled  him  in  painting  the  earth,  in  the  solid 
modelling  of  the  ground,  and  in  representing  the 
different  textures  of  its  soil ;  few  have  painted 
mellow  sunlight  more  strongly  and  transparently 
than  he.  As  Mr.  Armstrong  says,  "his  place  in 
English  Art  is  with  Constable  and  David  Cox." 
His  supreme  quality  was  indeed  his  colours ;  his 
chord  was  richer  and  deeper,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  landscape  painter.' 

De  Wint  was  born  in  1784,  and  died  in  1849. 
He,  Turner,  David  Cox,  Bonington,  Cotman, 
Holland  and  Miiller,  all  great  masters  of  water- 
colour  art,  were  amongst  the  finest  of  our 
painters  in  oil. 

No.  13. 

A  River  Scene. 

BIRKET  FOSTER. 

This  picture  of  Birket  Foster,  done  at  his  best 
period,  was  painted  for  Clarkson  Stanfield,  R.A., 
and  after  Stanfield's  death  I  purchased  it  from  his 
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widow.  I  cannot  say  what  locality  it  represents, 
but  probably  a  view  in  the  Thames  Valley. 

It  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  De  Wint  above 
it — there  is  nothing  of  Autumn  or  Scotland  about 
it — a  pure  pastoral  English  scene  on  a  typical 
English  river.  The  work,  as  one  must  see,  is  at 
Birket  Foster's  best  period ;  and  rely  upon  it,  he 
painted  his  mortal  best  when  painting  for  Clarkson 
Stanfield.  I  never  saw  any  of  his  work  superior  to 
it,  and  little  equal  to  it,  and  this  induced  me  to 
purchase  it,  and  for  a  considerable  sum.  Birket 
Foster,  like  all  painters  of  note,  had  a  manner  and 
a  mode  of  work  of  his  own,  that  is  to  say,  he  was 
original  ;  one  never  sees  any  work  at  all  like  it,  and 
no  one  could  possibly  mistake  his  work  for  that  of 
any  other  painter.  He  was  born  in  1825,  and  died 
recently.  He  was  a  landscape  and  genre  painter, 
and  painted  in  both  oil  and  water-colour,  like  most 
other  distinguished  men  of  his  period.  Many  of 
his  works  are  etched  and  engraved ;  he  drew  well 
on  wood,  and  in  early  life  was  a  famous  book 
llustrator ;  in  fact,  he  had  a  perfect  and  versatile 
training  and  worked  hard,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  good  reputation  as  a  painter  and  an 
illustrator,  and  above  all,  an  original  one. 
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No.  14. 

A  Classical  Landscape. 

GEORGE  BARRET  THE  YOUNGER. 

A  good  specimen  of  this  great  painter's  com- 
position. I  say  1  composition '  advisedly,  because, 
like  Turner  and  other  great  painters,  he  often 
composed  subjects,  just  as  a  poet  would  compose  a 
poem. 

The  composition  of  the  landscape  is  a  fine  one, 
and  the  drawing  and  colour  of  the  very  best. 

I  have  another  more  important  work  of  his — 
not  classical — which  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  '  A 
Gentleman's  Seat  in  Yorkshire '  when  it  was 
painted  and  exhibited  in  1795  :  a  very  fine  English 
landscape,  without  any  composition  about  it,  and 
a  beautiful  picture.  Materialism,  which  is  the 
doctrine  that  denies  the  existence  of  any  spiritual 
substance,  and  holds  that  the  mind  is  mere  matter, 
or  a  product  of  the  material  organisation,  can  have 
no  place  in  the  Fine  Arts,  which  include  poetry, 
painting,  and  sculpture.  And  poetry  does  not 
include  rhymes  ;  or  painting,  sign-boards ;  or 
sculpture,  the  coat  -  and  -  trowsers  statues  which 
disfigure  the  Thames  Embankment. 

Nature  cannot  be  improved  on,  but  even  the 
most  beautiful  objects  in  it  can  be  so  rendered  as 
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to  become  poetical  In  looking  at  Turner's  Dark 
Righi  (No.  i)  I  think  of  Gray's  1  Elegy 1 ;  and 
when  looking  at  the  Kiissnacht  (No.  2)  I  call  to 
mind  Shakespeare's  lines  :  '  And  jocund  day  Stands 
tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops.' 

A  comparison  of  this  drawing  of  Barret's 
(No.  14)  with  the  Birket  Foster  near  it,  which 
is  essentially  realistic  and  non-classical,  will  show 
perhaps  better  than  any  poor  words  of  mine  can, 
what  the  difference  really  is. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse  refers  to  the  younger 
Barret  as  follows :  'If  Varley  was  the  most  in- 
fluential of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Water 
Colour  Society,  George  Barret  junior  (1767-1842) 
was  the  greatest  genius.  As  a  colourist  and  a 
painter  of  sunlight  and  atmosphere  he  had  no 
rival  in  the  Society,  and  scarcely  out  of  it  ; 
indeed,  of  all  the  painters  who  ever  "  placed  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,"  there  have  been  few  who 
could  excel  George  Barret  junior. 

'  His  work  for  the  most  part  is  what  is  called 
"  conventional."  He  delighted  in  "  compositions," 
he  followed  the  tradition  of  Claude  ;  his  aim  was 
to  be  scenic.  In  other  words,  he  had  an  "  ideal." 
Art  for  him  was  a  selection  of  nature  seen  under 
its  most  beautiful  aspect,  heightened  by  the  most 
beautiful  architecture,  and  graced  by  the  most 
beautiful  figures. 

'  His  drawings  strive  only  after  what  was  then 
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the  popular  ideal — the  "high  art"  of  landscape — 
the  ideal  of  Sandby,  Wilson,  and  Turner.  Turner 
himself  could  not  excel  him  on  this  ground,  and 
indeed  it  may  be  doubted  if  this  greater  artist 
ever  achieved  such  perfect  irradiation,  such 
limpidity  of  sunlight,  or  could  obtain  at  once 
such  elaboration  and  such  purity  as  Barret  in  his 
finest  drawings.  It  is  strange  how  little  is  known 
of  this  fine  artist.  He  was  the  son  of  George 
Barret,  R.A.,  who  died  in  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  left  his  family  pensioners  of  the  Royal 
Academy.* 

1  Notwithstanding  a  life  of  constant  labour,  he 
(the  son),  striving  rather  for  excellence  than  gain, 
only  earned  enough  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  his 
family.  So,  like  his  father  before  him,  though 
apparently  with  much  more  excuse,  he  left  his 
family  in  poverty.' 

Alas,  art  was  in  those  days  1  caviare  to  the 
general.'  If  I  remember  correctly,  Milton  got 
^io  for  his  1  Paradise  Lost.' 

*  The  father  died  in  1784,  and  had  extraordinary  success  as  an 
oil  painter  of  landscapes,  which  sold  for  prices  never  given  before 
for  landscapes.  Lord  Dalkeith  paid  £1,500  for  three  of  them — an 
enormous  price  in  those  days. 
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No.  15, 

On  the  South.  Downs. 

H.  G.  HINE. 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Hine  in  1866.  It 
is  a  fine  representation  of  the  South  Downs  in  the 
early  morning  light. 

The  mists  are  drifting  slowly  seawards  from  the 
Downs,  and  the  tone  of  tender  and  subdued  colour 
throughout  the  picture  is  harmonious. 

The  chalk  breaking  through  the  surface  in  the 
foreground  is  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  general 
tone  of  colour,  and  the  waggon  and  horses  with 
the  flock  of  microscopic  sheep  and  the  shepherd 
and  his  dog  on  the  hillside,  make  it  a  pastoral 
poem,  and  such  a  pastoral  as  can  alone  be  seen 
in  England.  There  is  no  effort  in  it,  no  struggling 
after  effect — how  mistaken  these  struggles  often 
are  in  landscape  art.  Here  Nature  has  made  her 
own  picture,  and  the  painter  has  seen  it,  felt  it, 
and  imbibed  it,  and  has  wisely  represented  it  care- 
fully and  tenderly  as  he  found  it,  and  thence  his 
success.  It  was  given  to  me  by  a  grateful  client 
in  1883,  who  considerately  allowed  me  to  select  it. 

Hine  was  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  died  in  the 
spring  of  1895.  My  friend,  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore, 
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the  well-known  critic  and  writer  on  art,  in  his  work 
on  1  Books  and  Art/  writes  of  him  as  follows  : — 

1  Strangely  little  notice,  considering  the  artistic 
importance  of  the  subject,  has  been  taken  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Hine,  the  eminent  artist 
in  water-colours,  Vice-President  of  the  Royal 
Institute,  who  died  a  fortnight  ago,  aged  eighty- 
three  years.  The  explanation,  I  fear,  of  the  scanty 
comment  his  death  has  evoked,  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  fact  that  the  mass  of  that  public  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  art  at  all  is  occupied  chiefly  with 
such  art  as  exhibits  an  easy  piquancy  of  treatment 
or  an  obvious  interest  of  subject.  Hine's  did 
neither ;  yet  the  best  equipt  critics  have  long  done 
justice  to  the  steady  perfection  with  which  he  dealt 
with  those  themes  of  serene  weather  upon  "the 
billows  of  the  Downs,"  which — superlatively  though 
they  were  executed  by  him — he,  with  a  hankering 
sometimes  after  other  compositions  and  other 
effects,  declined  to  consider  his  speciality.  Yet  a 
speciality,  of  course,  they  were  :  those  visions  of 
turquoise  or  of  opal  sky,  and  of  grey  gold,  or  of 
embrowned  gold  turf,  with  the  long  restful  sweeps 
and  subtle  curves,  the  luminous  shadows,  the 
points  of  light,  with  the  shepherd  and  his  flock  on 
the  ascending  hillside,  with  the  ancient  thorn-tree 
bent  by  the  winds  of  many  an  autumn. 

'  Singularly  unlike  the  work  of  strange  refine- 
ment and  unsurpassed  subtlety  which  it  was  his 
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wont  to  produce,  was  Hine  himself,  with  his  sturdy 
and  sailor-like  personality. 

*  Yet  the  character  of  the  man  was,  in  truth, 
not  less  admirable  than  the  artistic  finesse  of  his 
work.  He  found  his  true  path  somewhat  late  in 
life,  his  genius  came  to  him  almost  as  tardily,  but 
then,  perhaps,  almost  as  powerfully,  as  did  David 
Cox's.  He  was  long  past  fifty  when,  with  a  charm 
of  composition  not  less  certain  than  Copley  Field- 
ing's, and  with  the  genius  of  a  far  finer  and  fuller 
colourist,  he  began  to  do  justice  to  the  Sussex 
Downs,  amid  whose  generally  unconsidered  scenery 
it  had  been  his  excellent  fortune  to  be  born.' 

Nos.  16  and  17. 

No.  16.— A  Small  Welsh  Landscape. 
No.  17.— Long  Reach  Tavern. 

The  former  an  illustration  of  Repose ;  the 
latter  an  illustration  of  Aerial  Perspective. 

DAVID  COX. 

No.  1 6  is  a  small  Welsh  landscape,  which  was 
painted  by  Cox  as  a  drawing  lesson  which  he  gave 
to  a  Mrs.  C.  Mrs.  C.  was  a  gentlewoman  of 
inquiring  mind,  and  said  to  her  master  one  day  : 
'  Mr.  Cox,  I  want  to  know  what  "  repose "  in 
landscape  art  is.'  David  Cox  replied :  1  Well, 
ma'am,  I  cannot  explain  it  exactly  in  words,  but  I 
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will  paint  it  for  you  as  this  morning's  lesson,'  and 
he  made  this  picture  ;  and  had  he  written  an  essay 
on  '  Repose  '  he  could  not  have  explained  it  half  so 
well,  if  he  could  otherwise  have  explained  it  at  all. 

No.  17  is  a  little  thing  called  '  Long  Reach 
Tavern,'  on  the  Lower  Thames,  and  was  also  a 
drawing  lesson  which  David  Cox  gave  to  Mrs.  C. 
Much  honoured  and  happy  Mrs.  C.  in  having  such 
a  master  and  in  possessing  such  an  inquiring  mind  ! 

Mrs.  C.  had  again  asked  her  master  what 
1  Aerial  Perspective  '  in  landscape  art  meant,  and 
David  replied  in  the  same  terms,  and  illustrated  it 
by  this  charming  little  drawing. 

Happy  and  fortunate  Mrs.  C. !  Happy  in  the 
possession  of  her  two  charming  little  pictures  by 
such  a  master,  and  fortunate  in  obtaining  them 
at  a  guinea  each  (the  charge  for  a  lesson) — an 
interesting  and  highly  remunerative  investment ! 

When  Mrs.  C.  went  to  her  repose  in  an  aerial 
perspective,  in  another  and  a  better  world,  Messrs. 
Rowney,  the  well-known  art  publishers,  purchased 
these  two  little  works  with  this  true  and  yet  pretty 
story  attached  to  them  ;  and  Messrs.  Rowney  very 
wisely  repeated  the  lessons  by  publishing  the 
pictures  in  chromo-lithography,  as  examples  of 
'  Repose  '  and  £  Aerial  Perspective.'  And  the  pub- 
lication was  a  very  satisfactory  and  profitable  one. 

They  kindly  sold  the  originals  to  me  for  some- 
thing more  than  one  guinea  each. 
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And  here  I  had  better  tell  my  little  story  as 
to  who  and  what  David  Cox  was,  although  his 
name  is  as  well  known  in  the  world  of  art  as  those 
of  Turner,  Reynolds,  and  Gainsborough.  David 
Cox  was  born  in  1783  and  died  in  1859,  and,  like 
many  of  our  greatest  painters,  was  a  man  of 
humble  origin.  One  can  easily  understand  how 
this  is.  The  first  thing  they  have  to  do  is  to 
earn  their  living,  and  the  golden  spur  of  necessity 
makes  them  active  as  regards  thought,  observa- 
tion, and  work.  He  started  life  in  his  father's 
smithy  as  a  blacksmith  ;  happily  for  himself  and 
for  the  world  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  this 
work,  and  was  sent  to  a  drawing  school  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  the  1  toy  trade,'  where 
painted  boxes  and  trinkets  were  turned  out.  He 
was  afterwards  a  scene-painter,  and  eventually 
became  one  of  England's  greatest  landscape 
painters  both  in  oil  and  water  colours.  He  was 
a  gentle,  kindly,  modest  and  humble-minded  man 
with  the  power  of  taking  infinite  pains,  which 
made  him  the  great  painter  he  became.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  old  Water  Colour  Society,  and 
had  he  been  otherwise  than  what  he  was,  he 
would  have  been  a  Royal  Academician. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  the  prices 
of  some  few  of  his  water-colour  pictures  : 

■  The  Hayfield  '  sold  at  the  Society's  Exhibition 
for  the  price  Cox  placed  on  it,  namely,  ^50,  and 
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was  again  sold  in  the  Quilter  sale  in  1875  for 
£2,950.  'The  Vale  of  Clwyd'  in  1889  sold  for 
£2,415.  1  Ulverston  Sands'  in  1876  sold  for 
£1,732.  1  Rain  Cloud,  Curig  Cenin,'  in  1873  sold 
for  £1,575  ;  and  many  others  for  prices  varying 
from  £1,365  to  a  thousand  guineas.  One  of  his 
oil  paintings  sold  for  £3,601  10s.,  and  several  for 
over  £2,000  each. 

There  is  no  record  of  Cox  having  received 
a  hundred  pounds  for  any  one  of  his  pictures. 

No.  18. 

Calais  Pier. 

DAVID  COX. 

This  is  a  well-known  picture,  and  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  famous  Art  Treasures  Exhibition  in 
Manchester ;  it  belonged  to  my  dear  friend  Alfred 
Du  Cane,  who  left  it  to  me. 

No.  19. 

A  Landscape. 

DAVID  COX. 

A  delicate  little  landscape  which  I  purchased 
at  the  Bullock  Sale  at  Christie's  some  years  ago. 
Cox  and  Mr.  Bullock  were  both  Birmingham  men, 
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and  Mr.  Bullock  wisely  acquired  much  of  Cox's 
best  work.  Mr.  Bullock  must  have  been  a  far- 
seeing  and  sensible  man. 

No.  20. 

An  Old  Gothic  Church. 

SAMUEL  PROUT. 

A  small  drawing  of  a  portion  of  an  old  Gothic 
Church  in  France  or  Belgium. 

It  is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  Prout's 
work,  but  of  no  great  importance  as  a  picture. 
I  purchased  it  some  twenty  years  ago. 

Prout  was  born  in  1783  and  died  in  1852. 
He  was  one  of  the  earlier  English  water-colour 
painters,  and  celebrated  for  his  Continental  church 
and  town  work.  After  the  surrender  of  Napoleon 
in  181 5,  some  of  our  best  painters  travelled  in 
search  of  the  picturesque  on  the  Continent,  and 
Prout  painted  old  towns  and  cities  there,  and 
especially  in  France  and  Germany.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Old  Water  Colour 
Society  in  1819.  His  mode  of  working  was 
peculiar,  for  he  used  a  reed  pen  as  much  as  a 
brush ;  the  former  was  useful  as  giving  that 
crumbling  appearance  to  his  old  stone  churches 
and  buildings.  Mr.  Ruskin  gives  him  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  develop  principles  by 
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which  the  treatment  of  architectural  features  of 
landscape  has  been  effected.  He  was  a  popular 
painter  and  deservedly  so,  for  in  his  own  way 
he  did  much  good  and  original  work.  To  quote 
Mr.  Ruskin :  1  It  became,  however,  by  common 
consent,  Mr.  Prout's  privilege,  and  it  remained 
his  privilege  exclusively,  to  introduce  foreign 
elements  of  romance  and  amazement  into  this, 
perhaps  slightly  fenny,  atmosphere  of  English 
common  sense.  In  contrast  with  our  Midland 
locks  and  barges,  his  "  On  the  Grand  Canal, 
Venice,"  was  an  Arabian  enchantment  ;  among 
the  mildly  elegiac  country  churches  at  Llangollen 
or  Stoke  Pogis,  his  "  Sepulchral  Monuments  at 
Verona "  were  Shakespearian  tragedy,  and  to  us 
that  had  just  come  into  the  room  out  of  Finsbury 
or  Mincing  Lane,  his  "  Street  in  Nuremberg" 
was  a  German  fairy  tale  !  ' 

No.  21. 

In  the  Bazaar  at  Cairo. 

MORTIMER  MENPES. 

This  microscopic  oil  painting  is  by  a  painter 
of  to-day,  a  well-known  painter  and  one 
whose  works  have  been  exhibited  at  Messrs. 
Dowdeswell's,  in  London,  on  several  occasions. 
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This  one  I  selected  and  purchased  from  his  exhibi- 
tion after  his  tour  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Menpes  paints  and  paints  well  both  in  oil  and 
water  colours  ;  he  is  a  fine  colourist,  and  a  master 
of  light  and  shade,  as  will  appear  in  a  water-colour 
picture  of  his  which  I  possess  and  will  describe 
hereafter. 

Mr.  Menpes  has  travelled  and  worked  far  and 
wide,  if  not  '  from  China  to  Peru,'  still  from  Mexico 
to  Japan,  and  the  result  of  his  work  in  these 
countries  is  both  interesting  and  good.  His 
Mexican  colouring  is  something  wonderful.  I 
acquired  one  of  his  Mexican  pictures  which  I  gave 
to  a  gentlewoman  who  has  a  charming  house  in 
Hertfordshire,  filled  with  good  works  of  art,  and 
it  holds  its  own  with  the  best  of  them. 

The  semi-indolent  and  apathetic  pose  of  the 
two  boys  in  this  little  Bazaar  picture  is  painted  to 
the  life.  If  I  did  not  know  the  subject  I  should  at 
once  have  recognised  it,  for  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
Cairo  Bazaars  a  score  of  times.  And  an  Egyptian 
boy  is  about  the  most  nonchalant,  indolent  and 
picturesque  boy  that  I  know,  I  may  add  impudent. 
There  are  impudent  boys  nearer  home  but  they 
are  not  picturesque  ;  however,  some  of  them  might 
have  sat  for  John  Leech's  model  of  the  boy  who 
got  the  first  prize  for  putting  a  stone  through  a 
window.    What  a  hero  that  boy  was  ! 
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No.  22. 

The  White  Cockade. 

SIR  JOHN  MILLAIS,  Bart.,  R.A., 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

This  beautiful  water-colour  painting  was  the 
work  of  Millais  somewhere  about  i860.  It  is  a 
small  thing,  but  full  of  the  vivid  life  and  grace 
which  characterised  his  work  at  that  time.  The 
subject  is  a  gentlewoman  in  a  Di  Vernon  riding- 
dress  standing  on  a  mounting-block  and  drawing 
on  her  gloves.  It  was  called  1  The  White  Cockade  ' 
after  one  she  carries  in  her  hat,  and  which  tells  her 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles  Edward. 
Some  years  after  this  picture  was  painted — namely, 
in  1864 — Millais  made  the  well-known  large  oil 
painting  from  it  called  1  Charlie  is  My  Darling.' 
I  purchased  it  — 1  The  White  Cockade  '  —  at 
Christie's  in  1885. 

This  little  picture  must  have  been  made  in 
Millais'  Pre-Raphaelite  days,  as  the  detail  shows. 
Every  brick  is  painted,  and  also  the  silver  and 
other  lace  and  buttons  on  the  dress,  and  there  is 
an  elaboration  of  finish  in  it  which  tells  the  period 
and  the  school.  He  made  very  few  water-colours, 
and  I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  possessing  one 
of  them.    He  promised  me  some  twenty  years 
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ago  to  make  me  one,  and  I  was  to  have  paid  him  a 
hundred  guineas  for  it.  In  reminding  him  occa- 
sionally of  his  promise,  he  used  to  say,  1  You  shall 
have  it,  and  if  you  don't  like  it,  take  it  to  Agnew, 
and  he  will  give  you  two  hundred  for  it.' 

Millais  was  born  in  1829,  and  died  in  1896, 
when  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He 
was  a  great  painter,  and  did  much  great  and 
fine  work,  and  in  his  later  time  astonished  the 
world  of  art  by  producing  some  fine  landscapes. 
He  painted  some  things  that  were  not  worthy  of 
him,  such  as  '  Asleep  '  and  '  Awake,'  and  '  My  First 
Sermon '  and  '  My  Second  Sermon,'  and  so  on — 
things  he  did  not  care  for.  But  they  pleased  the 
popular  and  artless  taste,  and  the  publishers  sold 
them  by  thousands.  Yet  he  was  a  great  painter ; 
not,  of  course,  a  Turner  or  a  Watts,  but  one 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  school, 
and  his  best  work  will  occupy  a  high  place  in  that 
school.  His  work  has  an  individuality,  which  one 
finds  in  that  of  all  great  painters,  and  it  never 
reminds  one  of  anyone  else. 

As  I  have  said  in  my  introduction,  the  best 
substitute  for  genius  is  the  power  of  taking  infinite 
pains.  And  if  a  man  cannot  do  this,  he  cannot 
be  great.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  will  repeat  a 
story  that  Millais  told  me.  When  Sir  Francis 
Grant  was  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
Charles  Dickens  made  a  speech  at  the  Academy 
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dinner  which  created  a  sensation  ;  it  was  certainly 
the  best  after-dinner  speech  that  I  ever  read,  and 
articles  were  written  on  it  in  the  press.  Millais 
was  talking  with  Sir  Francis  after  dinner,  when 
Dickens  came  up  to  them,  and  the  President  was 
profuse  in  his  thanks  to  Dickens  for  such  a  superb 
speech,  and  expressed  himself  in  glowing  terms 
about  it,  and  said  to  Dickens,  '  I  suppose  such  a 
facile  composer  and  writer  as  yourself  could  make 
such  a  speech  without  preparation.'  Dickens 
smiled,  and  said,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  to 
Millais,  '  Certainly,  Sir  Francis  ;  one  runs  these 
things  off  the  reel  quite  easily.'  Sir  Francis, 
greatly  impressed,  left  them,  and  Dickens  then 
told  Millais  that  it  had  taken  him  days  to  compose 
and  rehearse  it. 

Millais  subsequently  told  the  story  to  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  was  greatly  interested,  and 
said :  1  Dickens  was  quite  right,  and  that  made  his 
address  so  telling.  I  never  made  a  great  speech 
in  my  life  that  I  did  not  carefully  compose  and 
carefully  rehearse.' 
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No.  23. 

Near  Littlehampton. 

BIRKET  FOSTER. 

A  small  and  tender  little  picture  called  '  Near 
Littlehampton,'  done  at  his  best  time  and  in  his 
best  manner.  I  bought  this  from  Messrs.  Rowney, 
and  they  were  afterwards  very  sorry  that  they 
sold  it.  I  cannot  say  I  ever  regretted  their  having 
done  so. 

No.  24. 

A  Desert  Scene. 

WILFRED  HERBERT. 

A  scene  in  one  of  the  Egyptian  deserts.  The 
colouring  is  remarkably  good  and  very  true  to 
nature.  The  painter  called  it  '  The  Tidings  of 
Victory,'  and  the  warrior  on  the  camel  is  making 
the  sign  of  victory  to  his  tribesmen  in  the  distance 
who  come  out  to  meet  him. 

I  bought  this  in  1872  from  the  painter,  who 
is  a  son  of  the  late  J.  R.  Herbert,  R.A.  One 
should  notice  the  forms  of  the  clouds  in  this 
picture — regular  desert  clouds  ;  the  Mediterranean 
clouds  are  not  unlike  them,  and  remind  one  of  the 
smoke  from  a  great  gun  on  a  still  day.    There  are 
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clouds  and  clouds  and  skies  and  skies.  England 
is  the  country  for  blue  skies  owing  to  the  humidity 
in  the  atmosphere.  I  never  saw  a  really  blue  sky 
in  Australia,  and  have  heard  a  cornfield  picture 
of  LinnelPs  in  the  Melbourne  Gallery  criticised  by 
Australians  for  the  depth  of  the  blue  in  its  sky. 
But  commend  me  to  Norway  for  heart-breaking 
sketching — one  can  see  every  ordinary  sized 
stone  on  a  mountain  miles  away  ;  the  atmosphere 
is  so  pure  and  dry  that  one  cannot  get  any  softness 
of  effect,  and  such  a  thing  as  haze  hardly  exists 
in  Norway  the  grand  and  beautiful. 

No.  25. 

On  the  South  Downs. 

H.  G.  HINE. 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Hine  in  186 1.  I 
don't  know  the  place  it  represents,  but  probably 
on  or  near  the  South  Downs  ;  it  is  painted  in 
evening  light,  carefully  finished,  and  the  trans- 
parency of  the  long  drawn-out  shadows  is  good. 

I  don't  think  it  is  equal  to  No.  15,  but  then  it 
was  painted  some  years  before,  and  the  subject  is 
not  so  exceptional  as  his  later  one.  It  is  a  picture 
very  dear  to  me,  for  it  is  the  first  I  ever  bought 
(in  1 861),  and  the  price  I  had  to  pay  for  it  made 
me  somewhat  thoughtful  for  some  time  afterwards. 
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IN   WRITING  ROOM. 


No.  26. 

A  Potter's  Studio  in  Japan. 

MORTIMER  MENPES. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore  in  criticising  Mr. 
Menpes'  etching  ( '  Etching  in  England,'  p.  144) 
writes  :  '  But  the  Art  of  Mr.  Menpes  is  not  all  of  it 
derivative.  Something  there  is  that  is  of  himself 
alone,  in  the  impression  received,  and  in  the  manner 
of  its  registration.  He  has  economy  of  means  and 
yet  abundance  of  resource,  he  is  not  merely  a 
draughtsman  who  has  chosen  to  etch ;  he  is  an 
etcher  whose  feeling  for  the  capacity  of  his 
particular  medium  has  much  that  is  in  it 
instinctive.' 

Mr.  Menpes'  painting  is  of  himself  alone. 
In  referring  to  his  small  oil  painting  (No. 
21),  I  have  written  of  him  as  a  colourist,  and  he  is 
certainly  a  fine  colourist.  He  has  lived  in  countries 
where  colour  abounds,  and  overflows,  and  runs 
riot.    And  how  he  must  sigh  over  all  this  when 
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working  in  his  London  studio  on  a  November  day. 
But  he  doubtless  does  what  many  other  painters 
do  or  should  do — namely,  drape  his  walls  with 
brilliantly  coloured  textile  fabrics,  so  as  '  to 
keep  his  eye  in.' 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  picture  is, 
however,  not  its  colour  but  the  painter's  treat- 
ment of  light  and  shade.  The  old  potter  '  with 
spectacles  on  nose,'  and  probably  '  pouch  at  side,' 
is  painting  his  jars,  and  intent  on  his  work.  The 
potter  and  the  jars  and  the  rough  furniture  of  the 
studio  are  mere  details,  but  the  light  and  shade,  the 
cold  upper  light  streaming  through  the  skylight 
into  the  deeply  shadowed  roof,  relieved  only  by  the 
two  lofty  shelves  stored  with  the  Indian  red  jars, 
contrast  forcibly  and  beautifully  with  the  larger 
and  warmer  light  entering  at  the  door  and  window, 
and  constitute  the  picture  which  as  an  illustration 
of  light  and  shade  is  a  masterly  production  and 
reminds  one  of  the  mighty  Rembrandt  himself.* 

*  The  following  impressions  of  Japanese  art,  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  may  appropriately  come  in  here.  They  are 
extracted  from  his  recent  book  called  1  From  Sea  to  Sea '  (Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1900),  and  are  of  great  interest,  as  showing  how  such  a  close 
observer  with  such  a  keen  intellect  can  appreciate  and  describe  the 
wonders  of  art  he  has  seen  in  that  distant  land  : 

'  The  main  front  of  the  Temple  of  Chion-in  was  three  hundred 
feet  long,  a  hundred  feet  deep,  and  sixty  feet  high. 

1  One  roof  covered  it  all,  and  saving  for  the  tiles,  there  was  no 
stone  in  the  structure  :  nothing  but  wood  three  hundred  years  old,  as 
hard  as  iron.  The  pillars  that  upheld  the  roof  were  three  feet,  four 
feet,  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  guiltless  of  any  paint.  They  showed 
the  natural  grain  of  the  wood,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  rich  brown 
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darkness  far  overhead.  The  cross-beams  were  of  grained  wood  of 
great  richness ;  cedar-wood  and  camphor-wood  and  the  hearts  of 
gigantic  pines  had  been  put  under  requisition  for  the  great  work. 
One  carpenter — they  call  him  only  a  carpenter — had  designed  the 
whole,  and  his  name  is  remembered  to  this  day.  A  half  of  the 
temple  was  railed  off  for  the  congregation  by  a  two-foot  railing,  over 
which  silks  of  ancient  device  had  been  thrown.  Within  the  railing 
were  all  the  religious  fittings,  but  these  I  cannot  describe.  All  I 
remember  was  row  upon  row  of  little  lacquered  stands,  each  holding 
a  rolled  volume  of  sacred  writings  ;  an  altar  as  tall  as  a  cathedral 
organ,  where  gold  strove  with  colour,  colour  with  lacquer,  and  lacquer 
with  inlay;  and  candles  such  as  Holy  Mother  Church  uses  only  on 
her  greatest  days  shed  a  yellow  light  that  softened  all.  Bronze 
incense-burners  in  the  likeness  of  dragons  and  devils  fumed  under  the 
shadow  of  silken  banners,  behind  which  wood  tracery  as  delicate  as 
frost  on  a  window-pane  climbed  to  the  ridge-pole.  Only  there  was 
no  visible  roof  to  this  temple.  The  light  faded  away  under  the 
monstrous  beams,  and  we  might  have  been  in  a  cave  a  hundred 
fathoms  below  the  earth  but  for  the  sunshine  and  blue  sky  at  the 
portals,  where  the  little  children  squabbled  and  shouted. 

'  On  my  word,  I  tried  to  note  down  soberly  what  lay  before  me, 
but  the  eye  tired,  and  the  pencil  ran  off  into  fragmentary  ejaculations. 
But  what  would  you  have  done  if  you  had  seen  what  I  saw  when  I 
went  round  the  temple  verandah  to  what  we  must  call  a  vestry  at  the 
back  ?  It  was  a  big  building,  connected  with  the  main  one  by  a 
wooden  bridge  of  deepest  time-worn  brown.  Down  the  bridge  ran  a 
line  of  saffron-coloured  matting,  and  down  the  matting,  very  slowly 
and  solemnly,  as  befitted  their  high  office,  filed  three-and-fifty  priests, 
each  one  clad  in  at  least  four  garments  of  brocade,  crepe,  and  silk. 
There  were  silks  that  do  not  see  the  light  of  the  markets,  and  brocades 
that  only  temple  wardrobes  know. 

1  There  was  sea-green  watered  silk  with  golden  dragons,  terra- 
cotta crepe  with  ivory-white  chrysanthemums  clustering  upon  it, 
black-barred  silk  shot  with  yellow  flames,  lapis-lazuli  silk  and  silver 
fishes,  avanturine  silk  with  plaques  of  grey-green  let  in,  cloth  of  gold 
over  dragon's  blood,  and  saffron-and-brown  silk  stiff  as  a  board  with 
embroidery.  We  returned  to  the  temple,  now  filled  with  the  gorgeous 
robes.  The  little  lacquer  stands  were  the  priests' book-racks.  Some 
lay  down  among  them,  while  others  moved  very  softly  about  the 
golden  altars  and  the  incense-burners ;  and  the  high  priest  disposed 
himself,  with  his  back  to  the  congregation,  in  a  golden  chair,  through 
which  his  robe  winked  like  the  shards  of  a  tiger-beetle. 

•  In  solemn  calm  the  books  were  unrolled,  and  the  priests  began 
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chanting  Pali  texts  in  honour  of  the  Apostle  of  Unworldliness,  who 
has  written  that  they  were  not  to  wear  gold  or  mixed  colours,  or 
touch  the  precious  metals.  .  .  .  The  chant  quickened  as  the  service 
drew  to  an  end,  and  the  candles  burned  low. 

'We  went  away  to  other  parts  of  the  temple  pursued  by  the 
chorus  of  the  devout  till  we  were  out  of  earshot  in  a  paradise  of 
screens.  Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  there  lived  a  painterman 
of  the  name  of  Kauo.  Him  the  temple  of  Chion-in  brought  to  beautify 
the  walls  of  the  rooms.  Since  a  wall  is  a  screen,  and  a  screen  is  a 
wall,  Kauo,  R.A.,  had  rather  a  large  job.  But  he  was  helped  by 
pupils  and  imitators,  and  in  the  end  left  a  few  hundred  screens, 
which  are  all  finished  pictures.  As  you  already  know,  the  interior 
of  a  temple  is  very  simple  in  its  arrangements.  The  priests  live  on 
white  mats,  in  little  rooms,  with  brown  ceilings,  that  can  at  pleasure 
be  thrown  into  one  large  room.  This  also  was  the  arrangement  at 
Chion-in,  though  the  rooms  were  comparatively  large  and  gave  on  to 
sumptuous  verandahs  and  passages.  Since  the  Emperor  occasionally 
visited  the  place,  there  was  a  room  set  apart  for  him  of  more  than 
ordinary  splendour.  Twisted  silk  tassels  of  exquisite  design  served 
in  lieu  of  catches  to  pull  back  the  sliding  screens,  and  the  woodwork 
was  lacquered.  These  be  only  feeble  words,  but  it  is  not  in  my  grip 
to  express  the  restfulness  of  it  all,  or  the  power  that  knew  how  to 
secure  the  desired  effect  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist.  The  great  Kauo 
drew  numbed  pheasants  huddled  together  on  the  snow-covered 
bough  of  a  pine ;  or  a  peacock  in  his  pride  spreading  his  tail  to 
delight  his  women-folk,  or  a  riot  of  chrysanthemums  poured  out  of 
a  vase  ;  or  the  figures  of  toilworn  country  folk  coming  home  from 
market ;  or  a  hunting  scene  at  the  foot  of  Fujiyama.  The  equally 
great  carpenter  who  built  the  temple  framed  each  picture  with 
absolute  precision  under  a  ceiling  that  was  a  miracle  of  device,  and 
Time,  the  greatest  artist  of  the  three,  touched  the  gold  so  that  it 
became  amber,  and  the  woodwork  so  that  it  grew  dark  honey-colour, 
and  the  shining  surface  of  the  lacquer  so  that  it  became  deep  and 
rich  and  semi-transparent.  As  in  one  room  so  in  all  the  others. 
Sometimes  we  slid  back  the  screens  and  discovered  a  tiny  bald-pated 
acolyte  praying  over  an  incense-burner,  and  sometimes  a  lean  priest 
eating  his  rice ;  but  generally  the  rooms  were  empty,  swept  and 
garnished.  Minor  artists  had  worked  with  Kauo  the  magnificent. 
These  had  been  allowed  to  lay  brush  upon  panels  of  wood  in  the 
outer  verandahs,  and  very  faithfully  had  they  toiled. 

'  It  was  not  until  the  guide  called  my  attention  to  them  that  I 
discovered  scores  of  sketches  in  monochrome  low  down  on  the 
verandah  doors.    An  iris  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  branch  torn  off  by  a 
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surly  ape  ;  a  bamboo  spray  bowed  before  the  wind  that  was  ruffling 
a  lake ;  a  warrior  of  the  past  ambushing  his  enemy  in  a  thicket,  hand 
on  sword,  and  mouth  gathered  into  puckers  of  intensest  concentra- 
tion, were  among  the  many  notes  that  met  my  eye.  How  long,  think 
you,  would  a  sepia-drawing  stand  without  defacement  in  the  midst 
of  our  civilisation  were  it  put  on  the  bottom  panel  of  a  door,  or  a 
scantling  of  a  kitchen  passage  ?  Yet  in  this  gentle  country  a  man 
may  stoop  down  and  write  his  name  in  the  very  dust,  certain  that,  if 
the  writing  be  craftily  done,  his  children's  children  will  reverently  let 
it  stand.  Japan  is  a  great  people.  Her  masons  play  with  stone,  her 
carpenters  with  wood,  her  smiths  with  iron,  and  her  artists  with  life, 
death,  and  all  the  eye  can  take  in.  Mercifully  she  has  been  denied 
the  last  touch  of  firmness  in  her  character  which  would  enable  her  to 
play  with  the  whole  round  world.  We  possess  that — we  the  nation 
of  the  glass  flower-shade,  the  pink  worsted  mat,  the  red  and  green 
china  puppy  dog,  and  the  poisonous  Brussels  carpet.  It  is  our  com- 
pensation. ...  "  Temples  !  "  said  a  man  from  Calcutta,  some  hours 
later,  as  I  raved  about  what  I  had  seen.  "Temples!  I'm  sick  of 
temples.  If  I  have  seen  one,  I've  seen  fifty  thousand  of  'em  all 
exactly  alike.  But  I  tell  you  what  is  exciting.  Go  down  the  rapids 
at  Arashima,  eight  miles  from  here.  It's  better  fun  than  any  temple 
with  a  fat-faced  Buddha  in  the  middle.'  " 


No.  27. 

The  Eameseum  at  Thebes. 

HENRY  BACON. 

Mr.  Bacon  is  an  American  painter  who  got 
his  art  education  in  France,  where  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  and  of  Cabanel  ; 
and  in  1866  and  1867  studied  under  Edouard 
Frere  at  Ecouen.  He  does  a  good  amount  of 
work  in  Egypt,  and  in  looking  over  his  work 
there  of  1899  I  selected  this  picture. 
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Thebes  is  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  Nile 
divides  it  from  Luxor.  Both  places  are  famous 
for  their  temples,  but  Luxor  I  think  carries  off 
the  palm  by  its  magnificent  Temple  of  Karnak, 
which  must  have  been  a  city  in  itself.  Then 
there  is  the  beautiful  and  great  Temple  of  Luxor 
and  some  smaller  temples  and  antiquities. 
Karnak  beggars  description,  and  when  I  say 
that  the  lintel  stones  of  the  doorways  of  its  great 
hall  were  40  feet  10  inches  in  length,  that  the 
hall  measures  329  by  170  feet,  and  is  supported 
by  a  central  avenue  of  twelve  massive  columns 
62  feet  high  (without  the  plinth  and  abacus)  and 
11  feet  6  inches  diameter  (i.e.,  some  35  feet  in 
circumference),  besides  122  columns  of  so-called 
(  smaller '  dimensions,  namely,  42  feet  5  inches  high 
and  28  feet  in  circumference,  distributed  in  nine 
lines  of  seven  each  (wanting  four) — 134  columns 
in  all — one  may  imagine  what  this  great  hall  is 
like.  I  have  never  seen  a  Hall  of  Lighthouses 
and  never  shall,  but  should  such  a  thing  ever 
exist,  it  will  probably  resemble  the  great  Hall 
of  Karnak,  without  its  antiquity,  its  historical 
associations,  its  beauty  and  magnificence. 

Thebes  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile 
to  Luxor.  On  crossing  the  river  one  travels 
through  a  belt  of  highly  cultivated  land  some 
three  miles  in  width,  in  the  midst  of  which  stand, 
or  rather  sit,  the  famous  colossi,  which,  with  their 
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pedestals,  tower  some  60  feet  above  the  plain. 
At  the  end  of  this  plain  one  comes  to  a  strip  of 
desert  with  scattered  ruins  of  temples  and  of 
tombs  some  two  miles  or  so  in  width,  and  bounded 
by  a  massive  wall  of  lofty  sandstone  cliffs,  varying 
in  colour  from  the  warm  red  of  morning  to  the 
dull  gold  of  evening.  These  cliffs  are  the  end, 
the  boundary  of  civilisation,  of  cultivation,  of 
everything,  for  beyond  them  is  the  unseen,  the 
unknown,  vast  and  limitless  Libyan  Desert.  The 
strip  of  desert  referred  to  with  scattered  ruins  of 
temples  and  of  tombs  is  all  that  is  left  of  Thebes. 
Its  age  and  its  magnificence  is  lost  in  antiquity. 
Karnak  the  mighty  was  a  suburb  of  it,  and 
probably  the  world  has  never  seen  the  like  of 
what  Thebes  must  have  been.  There  are  only 
some  four  or  five  temples  here,  and  the  one  we 
have  to  deal  with  now  is  the  Rameseum,  or 
Temple  of  Rameses  II,  called  Rameses  the 
Great.  The  temple  is  now  but  a  ruin,  but 
sufficient  of  it  is  left  here  and  there  to  show  what 
it  was,  and  what  exists  is  beautiful.  Mr.  Bacon 
has  selected  a  facade  of  Osiride  pillars  connected 
with  each  other ;  he  has  been  fortunate  in  convey- 
ing exactly  the  correct  tone  of  colour.  On  the 
right  of  these  pillars,  in  a  recumbent  position,  is 
the  stupendous  syenite  statue  of  Rameses  the 
Great.  How  it  was  thrown  down  is  a  wonder, 
but  the  greater  wonder  is  how  it  was  brought  from 
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the  place  where  it  was  quarried  beyond  Assouan 
to  the  place  it  occupies.  To  say  that  this  is  the 
largest  statue  in  Egypt  will  convey  no  idea  of  its 
size  or  of  its  weight ;  it  is  one  gigantic  solid  mass 
of  stone,  which,  from  approximate  calculation, 
exceeded  when  entire  nearly  three  times  the  solid 
contents  of  the  great  obelisk  of  Karnak,  and 
weighed  over  a  thousand  tons. 

The  contrast  between  the  pale  blue  sky  and 
the  tender  greens  of  the  plain  in  the  distance, 
with  the  sun-baked  temple  and  its  vivid  colouring, 
is  very  pleasing.  I  may  add  that  around  some  of 
the  temples  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere  there  are 
mounds  of  building  debris,  the  remains  of  Roman 
towns  and  villages,  which  are  now  being  removed, 
and  which  are  of  the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
say  some  two  thousand  years  ago ;  these  modern 
excrescences  clinging  to  the  temple  walls  are 
being  removed  as  interfering  with  the  aspect 
and  effect  of  the  Egyptian  temples  and  palaces. 

'  Imperial  Cesar  dead  and  turned  to  clay, 
Shall  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.' 
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No.  28. 

St.  Martin's  Cross,  Iona. 

ROBERT  W.  ALLAN. 

I  cannot  give  many  particulars  about  this  painter, 
but  from  1875  to  1880  he  exhibited  seven  landscapes 
at  the  Royal  Academy  and  one  at  the  Old  Water 
Colour  Society's  Gallery,  and  this  is  that  one.  I 
selected  it  because  it  was  not  only  well  drawn  and 
the  work  and  colour  good  and  original,  but  because 
it  did  not  remind  me  of  anyone  else.  (Always 
avoid  purchasing  a  work  of  art  that  reminds  you  of 
anyone  else.  Every  painter  that  is  worth  his  salt 
has  his  own  mode  of  working,  and  is  original  and 
unlike  anyone  else.)  It  is  not  a  great  picture,  but 
an  absolutely  honest  one,  and  painted  from  Nature. 
My  knowledge  of  the  early  English  Church  is  by 
no  means  profound,  but  I  know  sufficient  to  know 
that  St.  Martin,  whose  Cross  is  at  Iona,  was  one 
of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  con- 
verted people  from  Scotland  and  elsewhere  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity,  and  his  memory  is  hal- 
lowed and  reverenced  in  this  remote  island  as  it 
should  be,  and  as,  I  hope,  it  ever  will  be. 

The  Runic  Cross — said  to  be  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  and  named  after  the  Runic  characters,  in 
which  its  inscriptions  are  written — seems  to  have 
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been  frequently  set  up  in  memory  of  some  hero  of 
the  State  or  of  the  Church. 

There  were  formerly  many  of  these  in  the 
Island  of  Iona,  but  now  only  one  remains — St. 
Martin's,  in  the  Cathedral  grounds.  This  Cross 
of  St.  Martin,  14  feet  high,  is  the  finest  specimen 
extant  of  the  Celtic  cross.* 

No.  29. 

A  Welsh  Clover  Field. 

F.  THORNE  WAITE. 

Mr.  Thorne  Waite  is  so  well  known  as  a  painter 
that  I  need  not  say  anything  about  his  work.  This 
clover  field  is  a  fine  example  of  his  work,  and  a  very 
good  picture.  It  has  all  the  purity  and  beauty  of  a 
David  Cox,  and  is  painted  in  a  masterly  manner. 

There  is  a  freshness  and  evenness  about  it,  and 
the  subject  makes  itself — that  is  to  say,  there  is  no 
composition  required ;  it  is  a  simple  pastoral  idyll, 
carefully  and  truthfully  rendered  by  a  master  hand. 

The  horse  and  boy  are  admirably  painted,  and 
the  cut  clover  clearly  rendered,  and  looking  what 
it  is,  and  not  a  tangled  mass  of  herbage. 

It  is  a  fresh  and  sunny  pastoral,  and  to  me 

*  There  were  three  leading  classes  of  Runes — the  Scandinavian, 
the  German,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon — all  agreeing  in  some  respects, 
and  resembling  somewhat  the  Phoenician  alphabet. 
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and  many  of  my  friends  a  pleasant  subject  of 
contemplation. 

There  is  no  effort  about  it ;  the  picture  made 
itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  painter,  and  his  hand  has 
perpetuated  it. 

No.  30. 

The  Baptistery,  Florence. 

REGINALD  BARRATT. 

This  very  old  and  interesting  building  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Mars. 
Be  that  as  it  may  it  is  a  very  old  building,  and 
some  of  the  material  used  in  its  construction  is  of  an 
older  date  than  that  of  the  present  building  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  Baptistery. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  old  heathen  temple,  as  it  is  an  isolated 
building  in  the  centre  of  an  ancient  and  crowded 
city,  is  octagonal,  and  its  dome  was  originally 
open  to  the  sky.  The  concrete  walls  were  cased 
with  black  and  white  marble  by  Arnolfo  de 
Cambio  (1288-93).  The  white  marble  is  now 
toned  by  age  to  soft  yellows  and  browns,  and 
the  so-called  black  marble  to  shades  of  green. 

The  side  represented  in  the  painting  is  the 
south  side.     The    principal   ornaments   of  the 
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exterior  are  the  bronze  gates,  and  those  represented 
in  the  picture  are  by  Andrea  Pisano  (1330),  and 
are  the  most  beautiful  gates  in  the  building. 

The  other  sets  of  gates  are  by  Ghiberti,  who 
added  to  the  gates  of  Pisano  the  exquisite  frame- 
work of  foliage,  fruits  and  birds  which  one  sees 
in  the  picture. 

Pisano's  gates,  which  are  in  twenty-eight  panels, 
represent  the  life  of  St.  John  Baptist,  together  with 
the  theological  and  cardinal  virtues.  Over  the 
gates  is  a  group  in  bronze,  representing  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  John  Baptist  by  V.  Danti  (1571). 

The  Florentines  of  that  period  were  evidently 
so  impressed  with  Andrea  Pisano's  gates  that  they 
took  great  pains  to  secure  the  best  art  metal  work 
for  the  remaining  bronze  gates  of  this  building,  for 
in  1400  the  Signoria  (the  governing  body)  opened  a 
competition  for  the  work,  and  it  is  said  that 
Brunelleschi,  the  great  architect  and  engineer  who 
constructed  the  so-called  cupola,  i.e.,  the  mighty 
dome  of  the  cathedral,  the  grandest  and  most 
beautiful  dome  in  the  world,  and  who  was  the 
successful  competitor  for  the  gates,  generously  put 
aside  his  own  designs  in  favour  of  Ghiberti,  a  youth 
of  twenty-two,  whose  designs  were  adopted. 

One  stands  contemplating  this  building  and 
those  near  it  and  especially  the  1  duomo '  (cathe- 
dral) and  its  1  campanile  '  (bell  tower),  and  is  lost  in 
wonder  and  admiration  of  their  beauty  and  magni- 
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ficence.  Such  a  group  cannot  be  seen  elsewhere, 
and  no  wonder,  for  the  men  who  worked  on  it  were 
Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  Giotto,  Andrea  Pisano,  Filippo 
Brunelleschi,  Donatello,  Ghirlandajo,  De  Fabris, 
Luca  della  Robbia,  Ghiberti,  Michelangelo,  and 
a  host  of  others. 

And  now  to  descend  from  this  paradise  of  art  to 
those  who  visit  it,  namely : 

The  traveller,  i.e.,  one  who  lives  and  moves  and 
has  his  being  in  such  places,  and  fills  his  or  her 
mind  and  soul  with  all  these  marvels  of  art  and 
architecture,  who  knows  all  about  these  things 
before  he  sees  them,  who  ponders  them  in  his 
heart,  sees  them  again  and  again,  and  who  remem- 
bers them  to  the  end,  and  who  in  some  cases 
remains  with  them  to  that  end. 

The  tourist,  probably  the  busy  man,  whose  time  is 
short  and  who  wants  to  see  much  in  too  short  a  time ; 
or  probably  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  see 
everything  in  a  month,  where  ayearwould  hardly  suf- 
fice to  see,  and  if  seen,  to  remember  and  profit  by. 

Then  1 the  personally  conducted '  who  tears 
through  the  cities  of  Europe,  and  their  churches 
and  their  galleries,  &c. — the  conductor  showing 
them  the  Vatican  or  one  of  the  picture  galleries  in 
Florence  in  the  time  it  would  take  to  see  a  single 
chamber  or  picture  and  to  understand  it.  Is  there 
not  a  story  about  a  young  woman,  who,  when 
asked  what  she  thought  of  Rome,  asked  her  mother 
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if  they  had  been  at  Rome,  and  her  practical  parent 
replied,  1  Yes,  my  dear,  don't  you  remember,  it  was 
where  you  bought  your  silk  stockings.' 

And  lastly  comes  the  personally  misconducted 
tourist — but  I  will  draw  the  curtain  here. 

As  this  book  is  only  for  private  circulation  and 
amongst  one's  personal  friends,  I  may,  perhaps, 
say  a  little  about  Nationalities,  or  rather  the  types 
of  them,  that  one  meets  with  in  travel.  The 
English  nation  have  been  somewhat  maligned  of 
late  by  the  Continental  press  of  certain  countries, 
and  we  are  somewhat  surprised  and  somewhat 
amused  at  it.  And  this  amused  wonder  on  our 
part  is  somewhat  irritating  to  the  slanderers.  The 
Foreign  Press  is  not  an  important  thing,  and 
certainly  not  the  fourth  power  in  a  Continental 
State.  Bismarck,  referring  to  the  Press  of  his 
country,  called  it  "  the  Reptile  Press."  Well,  he 
understood  his  country  and  its  Press.  The  Press 
of  Russia  is  Russian,  and  the  Press  of  France  is 
French,  and  I  need  say  no  more  about  them.  But 
little  Belgium,  whom  we  invented,  and  who  has 
had  much  kind  nursing  and  consideration  at  our 
hands,  has  bitten  those  hands. 

Dr.  Leyds  must  have  tipped  them  handsomely, 
and  has  evidently  shown  a  liberal  spirit  in  the 
three  other  countries  named.* 

*  Every  country  has  its  own  idiosyncracies.  The  French  are 
quick  and  impulsive ;  the  German  a  stolid  and  reasoning  race ;  the 
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Of  all  countries  I  have  travelled  in,  and  of  all 
people  I  have  known  (always  excepting  our  own), 
give  me  Austria  and  the  Austrians.  They  are  a 
well-bred,  kindly,  good-mannered  race.  And 
Austrian  or  Hungarian  gentlepeople  are,  as  the 
schoolboy  says,  '  as  good  as  they  make  them.' 
The  Italians  are  nice,  especially  amongst  the  work- 
ing classes.  The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  are 
charming,  especially  amongst  the  peasantry. 

The  Turk  is  a  well-mannered  fellow  and 
physically  the  finest  race  of  men  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  cultivated  American  is  most  agreeable  and 
refined,  and  with  an  abundance  of  intelligence. 
The  average  American  has  a  lively  wit,  and  a 
natural  wit,  and  says  the  smartest  things  without 
moving  a  muscle.  I  have  spent  part  of  several 
winters  in  Southern  Italy  at  Sorrento  (Hotel 
Tramontano).  One  winter  evening  I  went  into 
the  smoking  room,  and,  after  the  manner  of  my 
nation,  stood  on  the  hearthrug  with  my  back  to  the 
fire,  watching  two  Americans  playing  at  billiards. 
We  were  the  only  three  persons  in  the  room. 

English  solid  and  practical.  A  Frenchman  goes  to  Central  Africa 
and  finds  a  wonderful  animal  that  the  world  has  never  even  heard  of. 
He  comes  home  and  writes  a  charming  and  vivid  description  of  his 
adventures  and  discovery.  The  German  reads  the  book  and  writes 
a  pamphlet,  wherein  he  proves  to  demonstration  that  such  an  animal 
can,  and  probably  does,  exist.  The  Englishman  reads  both  book 
and  pamphlet,  goes  to  Central  Africa,  and  brings  the  animal  back 
with  him,  and  says,  '  Here's  the  adjective  thing,'  and  certainly  here 
it  is,  and  is  called  the  Gorilla. 
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I  don't  know  what  the  Americans  were,  but 
they  seemed  to  me  two  eminently  respectable 
working  men  who  were  travelling  together.  One 
of  them  played  for  a  cannon  and  claimed  one,  and 
said  to  his  friend,  '  Pardner,  a  cannon.'  The 
other  replied,  1  No,  pardner ' ;  whereupon  the 
player  said,  '  Now,  pardner,  let  the  English 
gentleman  decide.'  '  Agreed,'  said  his  friend.  I 
suppose  he  arrived  at  my  nationality  by  the 
attitude  I  had  assumed  with  my  legs  wide  apart, 
my  back  to  the  fire,  and  an  unconscious  air  of 
proprietorship  common  to  our  race.*  However, 
they  confided  in  me,  and  with  a  judicial  air  I  said, 
'  It  is  not  a  cannon,  but  I  never  saw  anything 
nearer.'  Whereon  the  claimant  replied,  '  Well, 
sir,  if  he  had  his  winter  drawers  on  he  would  have 
made  it.'  This  was  said  with  the  most  perfect 
gravity.  They  then  decided  to  come  and  sit 
with  me  at  the  fire,  and  they  were  most  interest- 
ing and  amusing.    I  could  never  make  out  what 

*  The  unconscious  air  of  proprietorship  common  to  our  race  is 
absolutely  true,  and  arises  not  from  vulgar  swagger,  but  from  genuine 
consideration  for  others.  We  know  it  is  rude  to  stare  at  strangers 
or  to  listen  to  their  conversation  amongst  themselves,  or  bawl  and 
shout  to  our  own  companions;  and  English  people  are  as  a  rule 
unconscious  and  not  inquisitive,  and  somewhat  reserved,  and  hence 
misunderstood  by  more  genial — yes,  I  honestly  say  genial  and 
impulsive  people.  The  dislike  of  foreigners  we  are  conscious  of, 
but  it  does  not  annoy  us,  and  we  become,  owing  to  such  consciousness 
even  a  little  more  genial,  and  that,  I  am  told  by  some  of  my  foreign 
friends,  is  particularly  irritating.  I  am  very  sorry,  but  we  are  as  God 
made  us,  and  I  hope  a  generous  and  forgiving  people. 
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they  were  or  why  they  should  come  to  Italy,  but 
they  had  been  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  places 
and  seemed  interested.  They  opened  the  con- 
versation by  a  reference  to  the  insanitary  condition 
of  the  Italian  towns,  and  what  they  had  seen  and 
otherwise  observed — and  their  language  on  this 
subject  was  forcible.  My  distinguished  friend  Dr. 
George  Vivian  Poore — who  is  a  high  authority  on 
sanitation — would  have  been  deeply  interested  in 
the  Pardners. 

They  then  advised  me  to  go  to  Pompeii,  which 
was  a  place  that  had  been  buried  and  dug  up. 
They  did  not  exactly  know  who  had  lived  there, 
but  they  (the  inhabitants)  knew  what  they  were 
about.  And  one  of  them  was  a  chap  called  Diomed, 
and  he  knew  how  to  build  a  house  and  where  to 
build  it,  and  the  view  from  Diomed's  back  yard  was 
the  finest  thing  they  had  seen  in  that  country. 

To  my  sorrow  they  had  left  when  I  enquired 
for  them  in  the  morning ;  but  I  shall  never  forget 
them,  and  I  dare  say  they  saw  more  and  drew 
better  conclusions,  and  travelled  to  a  better  pur- 
pose, than  the  rich  snob  who  travels  with  a 
courier  and  a  valet,  and  is  regardless  of  the 
existence  of  the  letter  'h.' 

We  will  now  go  to  No.  31. 
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No.  31. 

A  Cornfield. 

W.  J.  BENNETT. 

A  cornfield  on  the  Southern  Coast,  and  in  the 
pretty  wooded  combe  below  it  some  farm  buildings, 
with  the  sea  beyond.  It  is  not  a  great  picture,  but 
a  good  one,  and  the  handling  of  the  brush  is 
masterly.  It  would  make  an  excellent  lesson,  and 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  English  water-colour  art  some 
forty  years  ago.  Bennett  was  a  member  of  the 
Old  Water  Colour  Society. 

No.  32. 

Scene  on  the  Lower  Thames. 

HERBERT  MARSHALL. 

Mr.  Herbert  Marshall  is  the  pictorial  historian 
of  London.  His  drawing  is  good,  his  colouring  is 
good,  and  the  composition  of  his  pictures  good ; 
and  my  advice  to  the  collector  is  to  have  at  least 
one  specimen  of  his  work.  London  is  not  what 
one  can  call  a  picturesque  place,  but  it  has  very 
picturesque  places  in  it,  and  places  teeming  with 
historical  interest — alas,  but  little  seen.    I  wonder 
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how  many  hundreds  out  of  the  millions  of  Lon- 
doners who  yearly  pass  the  Temple  have  ever  seen 
the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  the 
finest  piece  of  Elizabethan  architecture  in  London, 
and  Shakespeare's  1  Twelfth  Night '  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  this  grand  old  hall, 
which  is  teeming  with  historical  associations.  We 
seem  to  have  seen  every  country  in  the  world 
except  our  own. 

It  will,  please  God,  be  a  long  time  before 
Macaulay's  New  Zealander  will  sit  on  the  ruined 
arches  of  London  Bridge  and  contemplate  the 
desolation  of  the  world's  greatest  city.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  and  his  Colonial  brethren,  including 
amongst  them  the  gallant  men  fighting  the  Empire's 
battles  in  the  present  war,  can  contemplate  these 
picturesque  and  historical  places,  and  amongst 
them  the  monument  that  is  to  be  erected  to  the 
brave  and  noble  Imperial  Colonial  soldiers  that 
have  served  their  Queen  and  country  so  gallantly 
and  well. 
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IN  DINING  ROOM. 


Nos.  33  and  34. 

From  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Song  of  Songs. 

SIMEON  SOLOMON. 

'  The  Song  of  Songs  which  is  Solomon's/  so 
designated  by  its  most  ancient  (Hebrew)  title, 
holds  a  unique  position  in  sacred  and  in  general 
literature.  It  is  said  to  be  the  enigma  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  the  Apocalypse  is  that  of  the  New. 

It  is  prophetic  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  His 
Church. 

'  For  ah  !  Love's  might  the  widest  gulf  can  span, 
And  links  our  meanest  Earth  to  highest  Heaven.'  * 

The  figures  in  the  pictures  of  Christ  and  of 
the  Church  are  represented  in  beautiful  Eastern 
costume — our  Saviour  as  a  pilgrim  with  a  staff, 

*  1  Und  ach  !  den  grossten  Abstand  weiss  die  Liebe, 
Die  Erde  mit  dem  Himmel  Auszugleichen.' 

Goethe,  '  Die  nat.  Konigstochter.' 
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and  the  Church  as  a  maiden,  a  nimbus  on  or 
around  the  heads  of  each.  The  pictures  are  taken 
from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Song,  verses  2,  5, 
and  6  : 

'  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh  :  it  is  the  voice 
of  my  beloved  that  knocketh,  saying,  Open  to  me, 
my  sister,  my  love,  my  dove,  my  undefiled :  for 
my  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my  locks  with  the 
drops  of  the  night.' 

1  I  rose  up  to  open  to  my  beloved  ;  and  my 
hands  dropped  with  myrrh,  and  my  fingers  with 
sweet  smelling  myrrh,  upon  the  handles  of  the 
lock.* 

( I  opened  to  my  beloved  ;  but  my  beloved  had 
withdrawn  himself,  and  was  gone.' 

The  figures  are  not  only  represented  in  the 
proper  Eastern  costumes,  but  the  faces  are  not 
idealised.  The  pose  of  each  figure  is  natural  and 
easy,  and  are  suitable  illustrations  to  the  text. 

The  idealisation  of  the  face  and  figure  of  our 
Saviour,  beautiful  and  touching  as  it  is  from  the 
hand  of  a  mighty  master  of  the  painter's  art,  is 
anything  but  pleasing  from  the  hands  of  ordinary 

*  Sweet  smelling  myrrh,  1  running  myrrh,'  the  freshest,  finest 
myrrh.  Even  in  withdrawing  he  has  left  his  token  of  unchanged  love. 
There  is  continual  reference  to  incense  in  Scripture,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  know  what  an  important  thing  it  was  in  Jewish  worship, 
what  its  ingredients  consisted  of,  how  it  was  prepared,  and  by  whom 
and  how  offered,  let  him  refer  to  the  word  '  Incense  '  in  Smith's 
'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  and  he  will  be  surprised  at  the  all- 
important  place  it  occupied  in  Israelitish  worship. 
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painters,  either  of  the  Old  or  Modern  Schools,  and 
had  better  not  be  attempted.  Our  Lord  was  a 
Man,  so  far  as  appearance  went,  and  '  a  Man  of 
sorrows  acquainted  with  grief — a  working  Man, 
who  worked  with  His  hands  for  His  daily  bread. 
Let  every  working  man  think  of  this,  and  let  those 
think  of  this  who  are  not  working  men,  and  let  it 
be  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  the 
workman.  His  followers  were  nearly  all,  like  Him, 
humble  working  men,  and  He  selected  them 
because  they  were  lowly  and  humble,  and  there- 
fore better  adapted  for  His  work,  and  they,  with 
one  exception,  did  it  ;  and,  with  two  exceptions, 
died  for  His  sake. 

The  drawing,  colouring,  and  composition  of 
these  pictures  are  exceptionally  good,  and  if  not 
quite  after  the  manner  of  the  conventional  treat- 
ment of  sacred  subjects,  still  they  are  natural  and 
are  original — two  merits  not  to  be  despised  in  art, 
or  indeed  in  anything  else. 

I  have  given  what  information  I  can  as  to  the 
painter  under  Nos.  6  and  7. 
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No.  35. 

A  Welsh  Landscape. 

SUTTON  PALMER. 

This  clever  picture,  which  would  have  taken 
perhaps  one  hour  to  finish,  is  in  that  delightful 
state  of  crispness  so  attractive  to  a  painter  or  a 
connoisseur. 

Fresh  from  Nature,  with  her  impress  on  it,  and 
without  any  studio  work,  it  and  the  following  one 
appealed  to  me  so  strongly  that  I  carried  them 
away  with  me  from  Messrs.  Dowdeswell's  galleries — 
with  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  Messrs.  D. 
(It  is  well  to  be  accurate  in  this  matter-of-fact  and 
practical  age.) 

I  wonder  how  many  fine  pictures  have  been 
ruined  by  overwork ! 

One  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do  in  this 
matter-of-fact  age  is  to  give  a  suitable  and  useful 
wedding  present.  The  minds  of  donors  on  such 
occasions  seem  concentrated  on  silver  candle- 
sticks, salt-cellars,  and  spoons.  I  can  under- 
stand the  last.  On  one  occasion  I  tried  to  be 
original,  and  succeeded,  since  which  I  have 
left  well  alone,  and  have  subsided  into  modest 
cheques,  which  the  recipients  can  dispose  of  as 
best  suits  them,  and  such  dispositions  one  hears  of 
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with  amused  interest ;  but  they  never  take  the  form 
of  candlesticks,  salt-cellars,  or  even  spoons. 

The  one  occasion  when  I  was  original  was 
when  my  friend  Sir  Henry  Hallam  Lennard 
married.  Silver  in  his  case  would  not  do,  for  he 
had  an  abundance,  and  amongst  it  cups  and  flagons 
won  by  his  uncle,  Arthur  Hallam,  at  his  Univer- 
sity— he  whose  memory  is  perpetuated  to  the  end 
of  time  by  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.' 

Lennard  has,  happily,  in  his  historical  and 
beautiful  house  at  Wickham  Court  a  family  por- 
trait gallery  ;  and  as  his  own  portrait  was  not  there, 
I  decided  on  putting  it  there,  and  commissioned 
Mr.  Otto  Scholderer,  a  good  and  original  painter, 
to  paint  it.  He  did  so  during  my  absence  from 
England,  but  I  was  not  satisfied  with  it,  and  Mr. 
Scholderer  had  some  more  sittings,  at  which  I 
assisted  by  sitting  on  a  table  behind  the  painter. 
At  the  third  sitting  he  produced  a  perfect  likeness, 
when  I  jumped  off  the  table  and  took  the  palette 
gently  and,  I  hope,  courteously  out  of  his  hand,  to 
his  amused  surprise.  Mr.  Scholderer  is  as  capable 
of  painting  a  good  and  original  portrait  as  any 
man  living,  but  the  greatest  painters  are  apt  to  do 
too  little  or  too  much — sometimes  their  own  fault 
and  sometimes  that  of  the  1  sitter ' — or,  worse  still, 
his  or  her  friends. 

Millais  told  me  of  the  great  trouble  he  had  in 
painting  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  gave  him  two  or 
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three  sittings  before  he  could  get  the  right  expres- 
sion. He  tried  to  interest  his  distinguished  sitter 
by  broaching  several  subjects,  till  at  length  he 
began  to  speak  of  art.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  alive 
at  once,  and  in  that  and  the  subsequent  sitting 
delighted  the  painter  by  his  wonderful  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  art,  and  the  charming  way  he 
ranged  at  large  upon  it.  There  was  no  longer  any 
difficulty  in  catching  the  required  expression  and 
in  perpetuating  it. 

And  this  digression  on  the  fine  pictures  that 
have  been  ruined  by  overwork ! 

No.  36. 

Caverns  on  the  "Yorkshire  Coast. 

SUTTON  PALMER. 

These  caverns  are,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
near  Filey.  Rocks  are  not  easy  things  to  paint, 
and  certainly  not  easy  to  paint  in  the  masterly 
way  these  are  painted. 

If  the  reader  doubts  this,  let  him  go  to  the 
National  Gallery  and  note  the  rocks  painted  in  the 
landscapes  of  the  Old  Masters. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  introduction  to  these 
notes,  Turner  was  the  first  to  paint  the  Alps  and 
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the  Ocean — and  to  paint  an  Alp  one  must  under- 
stand how  to  paint  a  rock. 

Mr.  Sutton  Palmer  is  a  fine  landscape  painter ; 
he  has  evidently  spent  much  of  his  time  in  sitting 
face  to  face  with  Nature,  and  is  a  close  observer 
of  her  work  in  this  our  much  favoured  and  beauti- 
ful country. 

When  will  the  English  learn  how  beautiful 
England  is  ?  We  are  only  just  learning,  from  the 
present  war,  how  great  she  is,  what  the  English 
Race  is,  and  how  it  can  do,  dare,  and  endure,  and 
keep  its  heart  warm  and  its  head  cool. 

No.  37. 

Narcissus  and  Echo. 

An  Adaptation  by  J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.,  of  Claude's  Picture 
of  Narcissus  and  Echo  in  the  National  Gallery. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  remember  that  this  is  not  a 
copy  of  Claude's  picture,  but  an  adaptation  by 
Turner  in  his  youth,  and  when  he  studied  the 
works  of  Claude,  Poussin,  Vandevelde,  Morland, 
and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  art  of 
classical  composition  in  landscape,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  observation  and  instruction.  This  water- 
colour  differs  materially  from  Claude's  oil  painting 
of  his  Narcissus  and  Echo. 
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The  trees  in  the  foreground  of  Turner's  picture 
are  regrouped,  and  certainly  to  great  advantage. 
The  middle  distance  is  amplified  and  materially 
extended ;  what  is  an  inhabited  castle  is  here  a 
ruin,  and  even  the  distant  bridge,  with  a  single 
span  in  Claude's  picture,  is  converted  into  a 
viaduct.  And  numerous  other  alterations  were 
ventured  on  by  the  then  student  of  the  great 
masters,  who,  while  learning  and  profiting  by  the 
master's  great  knowledge  and  fine  rendering  of 
landscape  art,  had  even  then  sufficient  artistic 
capacity  and  sense  of  the  beautiful  to  1  better  the 
instruction.' 

This  picture  must  have  been  made  about  the 
year  1804,  so  it  is  nearly  one  hundred  years  old. 

The  works  of  Turner  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods : 

First,  from  1800  to  1820. 
Second,  from  1820  to  1835. 
Third  from  1835  to  1845. 

The  period  of  his  decline  was  from  1846  to 
1 85 1,  in  which  year  he  died. 

Even  at  the  end  the  gold  which  was  mixed  with 
Turner's  clay  shone  out  brightly.  He  would  often, 
during  his  last  illness,  rise  at  daybreak,  and  go  up 
to  the  railed-in  roof  to  see  the  sun  rise.  '  The 
Sun  is  God  '  were  almost  his  last  words ;  and  the 
window  of  his  death-chamber  was  open  to  the  west, 
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and  the  sun  shone  upon  his  face  in  its  setting,  and 
rested  there  as  he  expired.* 

The  first  period  of  Turner's  work  (1800  to 
1820)  was  occupied  in  his  labour  as  a  student 
imitating  successively  the  works  of  the  various 
masters  who  excelled  in  the  qualities  he  desired  to 
attain  himself.  But  though  they  are  nearly  all 
imitations,  none  of  them  are  copies.  Instead  of 
copying  Vandevelde,  he  went  to  the  sea  and  painted 
that  in  Vandevelde's  way.  Instead  of  copying 
Poussin,  he  went  to  the  mountains  and  copied 
them  in  Poussin's  way.  And  from  the  lips  of  the 
mountains  and  sea  themselves,  he  learned  one  or 
two  things  which  neither  Vandevelde  nor  Poussin 
could  have  told  him ;  until  at  last,  continually 
finding  these  sayings  of  the  hill  and  waves  on  the 
whole  the  soundest  kind  of  sayings,  he  came  to 
listen  to  no  others. 

In  the  second  period  (1820  to  1835)  Turner 
worked  on  the  principles  which  during  his  student- 
ship he  had  discovered,  imitating  no  one,  but 
frequently  endeavouring  to  do  what  the  accepted 

*  Mr.  Edward  T.  Cook,  in  his  valuable  handbook  to  the  National 
Gallery  (Macmillan  and  Co.,  1888),  correctly  says  :  '  A  satisfactory  life 
of  Turner  still  remains  to  be  written.  Thornbury's  book,  though  full 
of  interest,  is  not  a  life  so  much  as  a  collection  of  ill-assorted  and  too 
often  unverified  materials  for  one.  Mr.  Monkhouse's  life  in  "Great 
Artists  "  series  is  unduly  weighted  with  controversial  matter,  but  gives 
most  of  the  known  facts  about  Turner.' 

I  devoutly  hope  that  when  his  life  is  written  it  will  be  by  a  great 
man  worthy  of  a  great  undertaking. 
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theories  of  art  required  of  all  artists — namely,  to 
produce  beautiful  compositions  or  ideals,  instead 
of  transcripts  of  natural  facts.  When  he  first 
travelled  on  the  Continent  (1800)  he  was  com- 
paratively a  young  student.  Not  able  to  draw 
form  as  he  wanted,  he  was  forced  to  give  all  his 
thoughts  and  strength  to  this  primary  object.  But 
now  he  was  free  to  receive  other  impressions  ;  the 
time  was  come  for  perfecting  his  art,  and  the  first 
sunset  he  saw  on  the  Rhine  taught  him  that  all 
previous  landscape  art  was  vain  and  valueless. 
Secondly,  refinement  takes  the  place  of  force.  He 
had  discovered  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to 
draw  tenderly  than  ponderously,  and  that  all  the 
most  beautiful  things  in  Nature  depend  on  in- 
finitely delicate  lines.  Thirdly,  he  saw  that  there 
were  more  clouds  in  any  sky  than  ever  had  been 
painted,  more  trees  in  every  forest,  more  crags  on 
every  hillside ;  and  he  set  himself  with  all  his 
strength  to  proclaim  this  great  fact  of  quantity  to 
the  universe. 

In  the  third  period  (1835  to  1846)  his  own 
strong  instincts  conquered  the  theories  of  art 
altogether.  He  thought  little  of  ideals,  but  repro- 
duced, as  far  as  he  could,  the  simple  impressions 
he  received  from  Nature,  associating  them  with  his 
own  deepest  feelings.  Especially  did  he  derive 
fresh  inspiration  from  his  visits  to  Venice  and  from 
his  journey  to  Switzerland  in  1840  or  1841.  The 
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drawings  referable  to  that  journey  *  and  the  best 
pictures  of  the  third  period  mark  the  culmination 
of  his  work. 

The  perfect  repose  of  his  youth  had  returned 
to  his  mind,  while  the  faculties  of  imagination  and 
execution  appeared  in  renewed  strength,  all  con- 
ventionality being  thrown  away  by  the  force  of  the 
impression  which  he  had  received  from  the  Alps 
after  his  long  separation  from  them.  The  drawings 
are  marked  by  a  peculiar  largeness  and  simplicity 
of  thought,  most  of  them  by  deep  serenity,  passing 
into  melancholy. 


No.  38. 

Through  the  Forest. 

FREDERICK  TAYLER, 
President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 

This  picture  was  painted  in  1868.  I  have  not 
the  most  remote  idea  what  its  exhibition  name  was, 
so  I  have  put  a  name  to  it.  It  represents  a  young 
cavalier  and  a  gentlewoman  riding  through  a  forest 
with  a  mounted  attendant  in  the  distance ;  the 
drawing  of  the  horses  and  their  foreshortening  are 
admirable.    Sir  Edwin  Landseer  could  not  have 

*  Nos.  1  and  2  in  this  collection  constitute  part  of  the  drawings 
here  referred  to. 
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painted  them  better.  The  colour  of  the  costumes 
is  somewhat  '  loud,'  and  does  not,  to  my  mind,  har- 
monise with  the  rest  of  the  picture.  However, 
the  costumes  of  the  period  of  Charles  the  First  were 
somewhat  vivid,  and  might  have  been  more  sub- 
dued with  advantage  to  the  wearers. 

This  picture  was  in  the  collection  of  my  friend, 
John  Graham,  and  I  purchased  it  after  his  death 
at  Christie's. 

Frederick  Tayler  was  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and  a 
popular  painter  of  sporting  and  pastoral  scenes. 
He  studied  in  Paris,  under  Horace  Vernet,  and 
was  much,  also,  in  the  atelier  of  his  master's  son- 
in-law,  Paul  Delaroche,  a  signed  drawing  by  whom, 
in  coloured  crayons,  of  young  Tayler's  head  is  still 
in  possession  of  his  family.  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  has  a  fine  collection  of  Frederick  Tayler's 
work. 

No.  39. 

On  tlie  Thames. 

SUTTON  PALMER. 

This  pretty  little  drawing  is  an  early  work  of 
the  artist's,  and  if  I  remember  correctly  his  first 
exhibited  work  at  the  Royal  Academy.  I  went  to 
the  private  view  very  early  (I  think  at  8  a.m.)  on  a 
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summer  morning  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  saw 
this  little  drawing  on  a  screen.  I  asked  the  clerk 
whose  it  was,  and  he  said  by  a  young  gentleman 
called  Sutton  Palmer  and  his  first  exhibit  there.  I 
bought  it  there  and  then,  and  am  very  glad  I  did, 
and  am  ashamed  at  having  '  skied '  it,  but  I  can- 
not help  it.  I  cannot  crowd  my  pictures,  and  any- 
one who  really  understands  art  and  loves  pictures 
cannot  crowd  them.  Quality  and  not  quantity 
should  be  the  guiding  principle  of  every  collector. 

No.  40. 

A  Gentleman's  Seat  in  Yorkshire. 

GEORGE  BARRET  THE  YOUNGER. 

This  picture  bore  this  name  when  it  was  first 
exhibited  in  London  in  1795  ('  Century  of  Painters,' 
i,  489).  In  No.  14  of  this  catalogue  I  described  a 
good  example  of  Barret's  classical  style.  This  is 
his  realistic  painting ;  that  is,  he  painted  what  he 
actually  saw,  and  so  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned 
he  could  not  have  seen  anything  finer  in  English 
landscape.  His  rendering  of  this  landscape  is  as 
perfect  as  anything  in  my  collection.  The  draw- 
ing is  excellent  and  powerful,  every  line  in  it 
showing  the  hand  of  the  master,  and  the  colouring 
is   superb.    There  is  no  massing  of  foliage,  but 
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every  tree  stands  out  distinctly  and  takes  its 
natural  place  and  harmonises  with  its  •  fellows. 
The  Scotch  fir  in  the  right  foreground  and  the 
trees  immediately  behind  it,  and  the  firs  on  the 
left  in  deep  shadow,  deep  but  clear  and  pure,  not 
blurring  but  showing  clearly  through  it  the  three 
figures,  are  masterpieces  of  light  and  shade  and 
models  to  any  landscape  painter  of  what  a  fore- 
ground can  and  should  be. 

The  woods  on  either  side  of  the  river  are  also 
perfect,  graduating  from  the  beautiful  autumn  tints 
on  the  higher  trees  down  the  sides  of  the  ravine, 
the  shadows  gradually  deepening  and  changing  from 
the  orange  russets  of  the  upper  trees  to  the  deep 
greens  and  greys  of  the  evening  shadows  on  the 
lower  ones.  The  middle  distance  with  its  English 
home  and  its  wooded  belt  across  the  landscape  is 
most  effective ;  the  distance  vanishing  away  into 
gently  rising  uplands,  and  the  hills  above  the  whole 
canopied  by  a  tender  autumn  evening  sky  make  a 
picture  and  a  poem  that  nature  and  consummate 
art  can  alone  produce. 

Mr.  Cosmo  Monkhouse's  estimate  of  Barret  as 
given  in  No.  14  is  only  bare  justice  to  one  of 
England's  finest  landscape  painters.  In  some  of 
his  work  he  equalled  Turner  and  none  other  ever 
surpassed  him. 
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No.  41. 

Silver  Twilight. 

PHILIP  MORRIS,  A.R.A. 

The  silver  twilight  is  that  light  which  comes 
after  the  ordinary  twilight  and  just  before  dark, 
and  is  seen  at  river  sides  in  wide  flat  valleys, 
where  there  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  sky,  as 
in  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Test.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  true  fisherman  reels  up  and  departs, 
and  when  the  cockney  sportsman  sallies  forth  for 
what  he  calls  '  a  little  evening  fishing,'  namely, 
bobbing  a  large  fly  in  the  dusk  and  indeed  in  the 
dark  down  stream  and  under  water. 

The  cockney  sportsman  has  much  to  answer 
for  with  his  '  evening  fishing '  and  his  1  hatch  hole 
raking,'  and  his  incessant  chatter  about  his  prowess 
as  a  '  dry  fly  fisherman,'  and  his  pitiable  perform- 
ance thereat.  Alas,  the  dry  fly  fishing  has  now 
ended ;  it  is  a  lost  art,  and  the  paraffin  oil  bottle 
has  killed  it.  There  was  a  time  when  dry  fly 
fishing  was  an  art  as  well  as  a  sport,  with  its  over- 
casting and  its  under-casting,  and  its  downward 
cut,  its  dry  switch,  and  the  rest  of  it ;  and  took 
long  years  to  learn,  and  only  few  could  learn  it 
or  were  masters  of  it.  And  now  the  veriest  fool 
can  dip  his  fly  into  a  paraffin  oil  bottle  hanging 
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at  his  button,  and  throw  his  fly  anywhere  or  any- 
how and  it  will  float,  and  he  will  call  himself  a 
1  dry  fly  fisherman.'  I  fished  for  salmon  in 
Norway  for  long  years,  and  rather  '  fancied 
myself  when  I  commenced  (over  twenty  years 
ago)  trout  fishing  on  the  Test.  I  then  had  to 
learn  what  dry  fly  fishing  was,  and  it  took  me 
half-a-dozen  years  to  learn  it,  and  some  could 
never  learn  it.  It  elevated  what  was  a  sport  into 
an  art,  till  the  oily  matter,  which  is  given  off  in 
large  quantity  in  the  destructive  distillation  of 
bituminous  shale,  poisoned  it  and  killed  it.  With 
many  apologies  to  my  friends  I  will  return  to  the 
'  Silver  Twilight.'  There  are  many  pictures  of 
sunsets  and  of  evening  lights,  and  of  gloamings, 
and  so  on.  But  this  is  certainly  an  original 
picture  and  has  a  double  meaning,  for  the  girl  is 
guiding  her  purblind  mother  over  the  somewhat 
flooded  bank. 

The  painter  handles  his  subject  well,  and  the 
tone  of  colouring  is  harmonious  and  in  keeping 
with  the  subject.  It  occupied  the  place  of  honour 
in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  was  presented  to 
me.  I  have  been  interested  at  the  impression 
this  picture  makes  on  painters  and  connoisseurs, 
many  of  them  distinguished  men.  It  is  certainly 
original  in  its  subject,  its  treatment,  and  its 
colouring,  and  to  be  original  in  this  day  is  to  be 
something  out  of  the  common.    How  my  heart 
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wearies  with  A  Lock  and  B  Lasher,  and  C 
Reach  and  D  Island,  and  a  little  bit  at  E  and 
another  little  bit  above  E,  and  a  third  little  bit 
below  E,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Are  there  no 
rivers  besides  the  Thames,  beautiful  as  it  is  ? 

No.  42. 

Moorland  Scene :  a  Windy  Day. 

E.  M.  WIMPERIS. 

This  is  indeed  a  windy  day.  The  massed  and 
driving  clouds,  rain-charged,  and  racing  before  the 
wind  tell  their  own  story,  and  are  helped  by  the 
streaming  coarse  grasses,  sedges  and  rushes,  and  the 
flock  of  sheep  huddled  together  to  resist  the  storm. 
What  a  sailor  would  call  a  1  capful  of  wind  ' — 
gusty,  breezy,  and  beautiful — the  rich  brown 
shadows  contrasting  well  with  the  sky  and  vegeta- 
tion, and  that  fine  feature  so  forcible  in  landscape 
art,  and  one  Turner  loved  so  well — namely,  the 
dark  line  through  the  middle  distance. 

This  is  a  picture  one  will  not  see  out  of 
England,  and  if  one  could  see  it  at  the  Antipodes 
one  would  be  a  little  homesick. 

It  is  essentially  English — in  its  subject,  in  its 
treatment,  and  colouring,  and  in  such  work  Mr. 
Wimperis  is  a  master  of  his  art.  It  was  exhibited 
in  1870,  and  was  presented  to  me. 
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IN   MORNING  ROOM. 


No.  43. 

Scene  from  the  'Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.' 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 

The  forest  scene  in  the  '  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,'  has  been  here  rendered  by  the  famous 
painter,  caricaturist,  and  satirist,  whose  name  will 
live  with  that  of  Hogarth  in  English  history  and 
English  art. 

Falstaff  is  surprised  in  the  forest  with  Mrs.  Page 
and  Mrs.  Ford,  as  the  fairies  enter. 

Fal.  '  They're  fairies  ;  he  that  speaks  to  them 
shall  die  : 

'  I'll  wink  and  couch  ;  no  man  their  works  must 
eye.'  [Lies  down  upon  Ins  face. 

Evans.  1  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand ;  your- 
selves in  order  set ; 

'  And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 

'  To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 

'  But  stay  ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle-earth.' 
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Anne.  '  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger- 
end. 

'  If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
i  And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  start, 
1  It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart ! ' 
Hobgob.  '  A  trial !  come  !  ' 

[They  burn  him  with  tapers. 

Fal.  4  O,  O,  O  ! 1 

Anne.  *  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire  ! 

'  About  him,  fairies  ;  sing  a  scornful  rhyme  ; 

'  And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time.' 

[During  this  song  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff. 
Doctor  Cuius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  a  fairy  in 
green;  Slender  another  way  and  takes  off  a  fairy 
in  white;  and  Fenton  eomes  and  steals  away  Anne 
Page.  A  noise  of  hunting  is  heard  within.  The 
fairies  run  away.  Falstaff  pulls  off  his  buck's 
head,  and  rises.] 

The  qualities  which  made  Cruikshank's  work 
so  widely  popular  in  his  lifetime  are  likely  to  keep 
alive  its  interest  and  value. 

With  the  most  fertile  fancy,  humorous,  grot- 
esque, and  wild,  he  depicted  the  fashions  and  follies 
of  his  age,  the  dress  and  the  ways  of  the  English 
people,  especially  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
And  posterity  will  see  us  as  he  saw  us,  making  all 
charitable  allowance  ! 
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No.  44. 

A  Landscape  in  Argyllshire. 

T.  M.  RICHARDSON. 

I  write  of  this  as  in  Argyllshire,  simply  because 
Lord  Archibald  Campbell  recognised  it  as  being 
on  the  Duke's  property  in  that  county.  It  was 
painted  in  1858,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the 
painter's  work.  Richardson  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  and 
died  in  1890.  His  drawing  and  colouring  are  good, 
and  he  rendered  mountain  and  moorland  scenery 
in  an  easy  and  artistic  manner,  and  had  a  facile 
touch  in  the  marking  of  his  foregrounds  which  was 
very  effective. 


No.  45. 

The  Temple  of  Der-el-Bahari  at 
Thebes. 

HOWARD  CARTER. 

This  beautiful  Egyptian  temple  is  at  Thebes, 
and  for  some  description  of  Thebes  I  must  refer 
my  readers  to  No.  27,  where  I  give  some  account 
of  what  Thebes  was  and  is. 
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This  temple,  which  has  only  recently  been  re- 
excavated,  stands  under  the  cliffs  of  the  Libyan 
Mountains,  the  boundary  of  the  great  desert.  The 
drift  sand  of  the  Libyan  Desert  falling  over  these 
cliffs  for  centuries  had  entombed  it  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  It  was  originally  built  by  Queen 
Hat-shep-sut,  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  a  daughter 
of  Thotmes  I.,  some  fifteen  hundred  years  before 
Christ  ;  so  it  is  some  three  thousand  four  hundred 
years  old.  One  will,  perhaps,  wonder  how  the 
Egyptologists  and  antiquarians  arrive  at  dates  like 
these  ;  but  nothing  is  more  simple  in  the  case 
of  Egyptian  antiquities,  for  the  ancient  Egyptians 
not  only  built  their  temples,  but  covered  them 
with  historical  records  cut  in  stone,  recording 
the  history  of  the  monarch  who  built  them,  and 
also  recording  contemporaneous  history.  And 
these  records  consist  not  only  of  hieroglyphs  carved 
on  the  walls  (often  both  outer  and  inner)  of  the 
temples,  but  of  wall  -  pictures,  also  carved  on 
the  walls  and  frequently  coloured.  This  temple, 
like  others,  has  not  only  a  whole  library  of  hiero- 
glyphs, but  also  galleries  of  wall-pictures,  and  some 
of  them  beautifully  coloured.* 

*  The  key  to  the  hieroglyphic  characters  was  originally  discovered 
at  Rosetta,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  finding  by  the  French  of  the  famous 
'  Rosetta  Stone,'  in  1799,  while  digging  the  foundations  of  a  fort  a 
short  distance  down  the  Nile  below  Rosetta.  This  tablet  contains  a 
decree  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  in  the 
year  B.C.  196.    It  is  written,  or  carved,  on  the  stone  in  Greek,  Hiero- 
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This  temple  varies  in  architecture  and  plan 
from  any  Egyptian  temple  I  have  seen,  and  I  have 
seen  all,  with  some  two  or  three  exceptions,  and 
some  of  them  over  and  over  again.  It  resembles 
somewhat  a  Greek  temple  with  its  terraces  and 
colonnades  of  Doric  *  pillars.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  painting  that  it  is  built  on  a  slope  of  ground 
immediately  under  the  strange  and  beautiful  cliffs. 
It  is  built  on  three  terraces,  the  highest  the  nearest 
to  the  cliffs,  with  a  great  central  causeway  running 
down  to  the  entrance.  One  sees  a  great  change  in 
the  colour  of  the  pillars  and  the  walls  and  other 
parts  of  the  buildings.  This  is  accounted  for  by 
the  periods  of  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The 
newly  excavated  portions  are  white  as  snow,  and 
these  gradually  change  from  exposure  to  yellow, 
and  from  yellow  to  a  beautiful  warm  brown.  The 
paintings  on  the  walls,  or  rather  some  of  them,  are 
as  brilliant  and  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been 
executed  yesterday.  But,  alas  !  the  misconducted 
tourist,  who  is  simply  a  ruffian,  has  literally  '  had 

glyphic,  and  Demotic  (a  popular  Egyptian  alphabet  as  distinguished 
from  the  Priestly  or  Hieroglyphic)  characters,  and  it  was  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Greek  letters  and  hieroglyphs  on  this  stone  that 
Champollion  and  Young  were  enabled  first  to  decipher  the  old 
Egyptian  writing.  The  same  decree  is  found  at  Philae,  without  the 
Greek  text,  on  a  granite  rock  in  the  great  temple.  The  1  Rosetta 
Stone  1  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  The  Doric  pillar  is,  of  course,  Greek,  but  the  Greeks  copied  it 
from  the  Egyptians,  as  they  did  many  other  things.  The  Archaic 
sculpture  in  the  Museum  at  Athens  in  many  instances  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  later  Egyptian  sculpture. 
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his  knife  into  '  some  of  these,  and  has  stolen  some 
of  the  surface.  Some  forty  years  ago  the  Portland 
Vase  in  the  British  Museum,  the  most  exquisite 
and  perfect  specimen  of  Old  Greek  art,  was  shat- 
tered to  pieces  by  a  drunken  ruffian,  and  an 
Englishman.  And  yet  one  finds  people  who  object 
to  flogging  as  a  punishment  for  crass  brutality  !  It 
would  probably  take  a  garrotter's  hug  to  change 
their  minds.  We  have  considerately  provided 
flogging  for  garrotting. 

I  was  much  in  and  about  this  temple  in  the 
winter  of  1888-9,  during  a  residence  of  some  months 
at  Luxor,  and  received  much  courteous  kindness 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Naville,  Mr.  Howard  Carter, 
and  Mr.  Sillem,  who  were  all  working  at  this  temple 
on  behalf  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  un- 
covering, preserving,  translating,  copying,  and 
describing  the  contents  of  its  library  and  picture 
gallery. 

These  gentlemen  lived  in  a  charming  little 
house  near  the  temple,  and  my  Hampshire  friends 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  my  honoured  friend 
the  late  Colonel  Esdaile  was  residing  with  them. 
I  had  stayed  with  him  occasionally,  and  had  last 
seen  him  at  my  friend  Mr.  Melville  Portal's,  at 
Laverstoke,  and  imagine  my  surprise  at  finding 
him  living  happily  and  in  such  delightful  society 
on  the  verge  of  the  great  desert — namely,  in  that  of 
antiquarians,  savants,  Egyptologists,  and  painters. 
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This  picture  is  the  result  of  a  commission  I 
gave  to  Mr.  Howard  Carter.  It  is  taken  in  morning 
light,  with  the  morning  sun  on  the  cliffs,  and  a  very 
beautiful  and  interesting  picture  it  is,  and  certainly 
original  in  its  subject  and  the  treatment  of  it. 

Mr.  Howard  Carter  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Samuel  Carter,  who  was  a  well-known  animal 
painter.  In  189 1  Mr.  Howard  Carter  went  to 
Egypt  as  chief  assistant  to  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  to  make  drawings  for  their  publications  of 
the  Antiquities  and  Monuments.  Amongst  many 
publications  by  the  Society  from  his  pictures  and 
illustrations,  the  most  important  are  from  this 
temple.  This  work,  with  the  help  of  his  colleague 
Mr.  Sillem,  took  six  years  to  complete,  and  he 
produced  one  volume  a  year,  the  plates  consisting 
of  accurate  copies  of  the  inscriptions  and  the 
scenes  depicted  on  the  walls.  The  temple  has 
not  alone  great  interest  for  its  exceptional  position 
and  architectural  features,  but  also  for  its  works 
of  art,  which  certainly  rank  amongst  the  finest 
and  best  in  Egypt.  The  charm  of  the  paintings 
are  found  in  their  strength  of  line  and  simplicity. 
In  January,  1900,  Mr.  Carter  was  appointed  by 
the  Egyptian  Government  Inspector-General  of 
the  Service  of  Antiquities  of  Upper  Egypt  and 
Nubia,  the  ancient  monuments  of  which  include, 
amongst  many  others,  this  beautiful  temple,  and 
are  now  under  Mr.  Carter's  official  protection. 
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Mr.  Carter  is  not  alone  a  painter  and 
Egyptologist  of  high  order,  but  an  exceptional 
linguist,  and  speaks  and  writes  Arabic  and  Coptic. 

He  is  now  at  work  for  me  on  another  picture, 
which  I  will  describe  hereafter. 

No.  46. 

A  Sunrise. 

T.  M.  RICHARDSON. 

I  don't  remember  where  the  subject  of  this 
picture  is,  or  what  it  is.  All  I  know  is  that  it 
was  painted  by  T.  M.  Richardson,  and  I  pur- 
chased it  at  the  same  time  I  purchased  No.  44. 
And  I  also  know  that  it  is  the  better  picture  of 
the  two.  It  is  the  more  delicate,  and  although 
sufficiently  painted,  is  not  overlaid  with  work ; 
and  it  is  all  the  better  for  this.  Richardson  was 
apt  to  over-work,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
over-accentuate  his  work,  especially  in  the  fore- 
grounds. It  is  a  great  thing  to  know  when  to 
stop,  so  I  will  say  no  more. 
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No.  47. 

Sir  Erasmus  Wilson's  Little  House 
on  Richmond  Hill. 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK. 

My  dear  old  friend  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  who 
was  a  famous  surgeon  and  scientist — a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  and  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons — was  in  the  habit  long  years 
ago  of  spending  his  Sundays  at  his  tiny  house 
at  Richmond  Hill.  On  one  occasion,  when 
Charles  Dickens  and  his  wife  and  George  Cruik- 
shank  were  his  guests,  Cruikshank  went  on  to 
the  terrace  on  the  Hill  and  made  this  amusing 
picture,  showing  the  Wilsons  and  Dickens  and  his 
wife  in  the  balcony,  and  some  of  the  Sunday 
crowd  on  the  terrace.  The  likenesses  are  excel- 
lent, especially  that  of  Charles  Dickens.  Lady 
Wilson  gave  me  this,  and  also  No.  43. 
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Nos.  48  and  49. 

Two  Vignettes :  A  Welsh.  Village,  and 
an  Alpine  Peak. 

ELIJAH  WALTON. 

There  is  an  old  story  of  an  early  Australian 
colonist  who  spent  a  winter  alone  on  a  '  back 
station,'  and  whose  library  consisted  of  Johnson's 
'  Dictionary,'  which  he  (being  a  colonist  of  studious 
habits)  read  through.  On  being  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  book,  he  said  '  the  language  was  fine 
but  the  subject  somewhat  disconnected.' 

The  subjects  of  these  pretty  Vignettes  are  cer- 
tainly disconnected. 

Elijah  Walton  was  born  in  1846  and  died  in  1880. 
He  was  not  a  great  painter,  but  he  created  some 
sensation  in  his  day,  and  there  were  exhibitions  of 
his  works  in  town  which  were  well  attended,  and 
his  work  which  took  the  popular  taste  sold  well. 

These  were  given  to  me  by  an  old  friend  who 
greatly  admired  his  work. 
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No.  50. 

A  Surrey  Common. 

SUTTON  PALMER. 

There  is  no  smell  of  the  studio  in  this  charming 
picture  fresh  from  the  breezy  downs  and  one  of 
Nature's  own  pictures.  The  veriest  Philistine  could 
see  it  was  painted  in  and  from  nature.  It  is  well 
to  have  such  a  thing  about  one  to  look  at  on  a 
dull  day,  a  fresh  gathered  bouquet. 


No.  51. 

A  Porch  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

FREDERICK  WADE  HOBSON. 

My  old  friend  Mr.  Hobson  resides  in  Florence, 
surrounded  by  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art.  He  is  one 
of  those  travellers  before  referred  to,  who  when  he 
finds  the  beautiful  is  content  to  remain  with  it. 
And  he  has  taken  so  much  interest  in  the  City  of 
Flowers  and  its  art  treasures  that  he  has  become  a 
painter,  and  although  he  took  to  it  in  advanced 
life,  one  will  see  by  this  picture  that  it  is  never 
too  late  to  learn.  He  has  the  happiness  of  being 
an    intimate    personal   friend    of    Mr.  Spencer 
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Stanhope,  who  resides  at  his  beautiful  Medician 
villa  at  Bellosguardo,  and  has  his  studio  in 
Florence,  and  if  a  man  with  a  love  of  art  has  such 
a  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  as  Stanhope  in 
such  a  place  he  must  of  course  become  a  painter — 
hence  his  success.  What  a  charming  place 
Florence  is  ;  it  is  the  world's  capital  of  art,  and 
contains  the  world's  finest  pictures.  It  is  the 
cradle  of  the  Renaissance  and  its  home,  and  as  fair 
as  it  is  famous. 

'  Of  all  the  fairest  cities  of  the  earth 
None  is  so  fair  as  Florence.    'Tis  a  gem 
Of  purest  ray  ;  and  what  a  light  broke  forth, 
When  it  emerged  from  darkness !  search  within, 
Without ;  all  is  enchantment !  'Tis  the  past 
Contending  with  the  present ;  and  in  turn 
Each  has  the  mastery.' 


No.  52. 

A  Highland  Spate. 

THOMAS  COLLIER. 

This  picture  was  painted  by  Thomas  Collier 
for  Francis  Danby,  R.A.,  and  I  purchased  it  from 
Danby's  executors.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  English  water-colour  art,  and  painted  by  a 
master  who  studied  much  and  understood  such 
work.  Collier  died  in  1891,  and  the  best  tribute 
to  his  memory  was  one  rendered  by  Mr.  Frederick 
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Wedmore  in  the  'Academy'  of  May  23,  1891, 
and  published  in  his  book  called  '  On  Books  and 
Arts'  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1891).  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Wedmore's  writings  to  those  who  love 
art,  and  who  not  only  love  it,  but  want  to  know  all 
about  it : 

'Thomas  Collier  was  born  in  1840  at  Glossop, 
on  the  Derbyshire  border.  He  early  addressed 
himself  to  the  career  of  a  landscape  painter ; 
and  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  his  method  was 
founded  upon  that  of  David  Cox.  Nor  is  it 
possible  that  he  could  set  up  for  himself  a  better 
model  of  delicacy,  of  observation,  and  of  decisive 
and  economical  handwork. 

'  And  the  medium  of  Collier  was  like  that  of 
David  Cox — almost  exclusively  water-colour.  His 
oil  paintings  were  few,  and,  like  Cox's,  they  were 
executed  chiefly  in  his  later  time  ;  but  with  him 
the  later  time  was  still  only  middle  age.  Collier 
died  when  he  was  fifty-one,  David  Cox  at  seventy- 
six.  Had  David  Cox  left  us  at  the  age  of  Collier, 
he  would  hardly  have  been  remembered  to-day, 
and  could  have  been  an  example  to  no  one. 
Collier  passed  through  no  such  prolonged  period 
of  preparation  for  mastery.  He  was  already  a 
master  in  his  manhood.  His  work  cannot  well  be 
divided  into  periods ;  freedom  of  manner,  large- 
ness of  vision  and  touch,  belonged  to  him  always 
from  the  first.    To  the  quite  superficial  observer 
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of  his  drawings,  it  appeared  that  he  painted  only 
two  or  three  subjects,  and  these  on  the  same  grey 
day.  But  to  the  real  student  of  his  work,  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  work  is  revealed. 

'  He  observed  and  recorded  differences  of 
weather  and  light,  which  escape  all  casual  and 
untrained  notice ;  and  if  he  was  amongst  the 
simplest  and  most  vigorous,  he  was  also  among 
the  most  poetic  recorders  of  English  countryside 
and  homestead — of  farm,  and  coast,  and  moor. 
His  work,  exhibited  in  France,  obtained  for  him 
the  decoration  of  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  here  in  England  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours.  But  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  opportunities  afforded  to  the  large  public 
for  seeing  his  work  were  frequent  enough  to  secure 
him  that  degree  of  actual  popularity  which  was 
his  due ;  and  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  when 
the  cabinet  of  sketches  which  he  showed  occasion- 
ally to  his  friends  shall  come  to  be  known  more 
widely,  Collier  will  be  accorded,  without  cavil  or 
questioning,  a  lasting  place  among  the  masters.' 
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No.  53. 

A  Dutch.  Landscape. 

VAN  BLOEDT. 

I  have  had  occasion  already  to  refer  to  a  very 
good  Dutch  picture,  by  a  Dutch  painter  (Jozef 
Neuhuys),  No  n,  and  have  made  some  observa- 
tions as  to  the  advantage  the  Dutch  landscape 
painter  has  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  flat 
country  with  an  abundance  of  water  in  it,  and, 
consequently,  a  considerable  amount  of  reflected 
light  and  beautiful  skies. 

The  same  tender  pure  light  is  seen  in  this 
small  picture  as  in  the  larger  one.  The  cattle 
are  not  only  well  drawn  but  well  grouped,  and  of  a 
colour  to  harmonise  with  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
Could  I,  like  the  crab,  go  backwards,  I  would  have 
more  Dutch  water-colours  in  my  collection.  Not 
that  they  are  better  than  our  own,  but  they  have  an 
exceptional  tenderness  of  light,  clear  and  lucid, 
which  is  very  charming.  Contrast  this  picture 
with  the  one  next  to  it — by  George  Fripp  at  his 
best  period — and  you  will  at  once  see  what  I  mean. 
Fripp's  picture  is  as  good  and  as  accurate  as  it 
can  be.  But  his  light  is  English  and  this  one's 
that  of  Holland. 
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No.  54. 

A  Hayfleld. 

GEORGE  FRIPP. 

This  picture  is  at  Fripp's  best  period,  some 
thirty-three  years  ago.  It  is  a  very  good  example 
of  this  distinguished  landscape  painter's  work. 
Mr.  Roget,  in  his  valuable  book  already  quoted, 
states  :  '  This  artist's  water-colours  (for  he  painted 
in  both  oil  and  water  colours),  particularly  those  of 
his  middle  and  later  time,  are  characterised  by 
refined  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  aerial  effect,  by 
truth  of  colour,  and  by  the  learned  breadth  and 
scrupulous  balance  of  their  composition.' 

Fripp  had  travelled,  and  amongst  his  foreign 
works  was  one  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1848 — 1  Mont  Blanc,  from  Val 
d'Aosta.'  This  picture  was  purchased  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.  It 
elicited  a  tribute  of  praise  from  Turner  himself,  to 
Fripp's  intense  gratification,  for  he  was  a  devoted 
admirer  of  the  genius  of  the  great  master,  and 
praise  from  him  was  something  for  a  painter  to 
remember  and  to  value. 

George  Fripp  died  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
there  was  a  special  exhibition  of  his  work  at  the 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  in 
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which  this  picture  was  honoured  by  being  placed 
on  the  line  and  in  a  prominent  position.  I  went 
to  the  exhibition  with  a  critical  friend,  and  we  both 
admired  it  for  a  little  while  before  it  dawned  on  us 
that  it  was  my  own.  We  have  heard  and  read 
much  of  late  of  1  the  absent-minded  beggar/  and  a 
magnificent  fellow  he  has  proved  himself  to  be. 
But  the  absent-minded  is  found  not  alone  in  the 
ranks  of  the  hero-soldier,  but  amongst  the  great 
officers  of  diplomacy,  as  witness  the  Ambassador 
who  at  a  period  of  his  leave  and  leisure  took,  as 
was  his  wont,  his  constitutional  in  the  Regent's 
Park.  He  was  recalled  to  consciousness  by  a  very 
attractive  young  gentlewoman,  who,  with  her  very 
youthful  companions,  smiled  upon  him,  whereupon 
his  Excellency  made  himself  agreeable  to  the 
grown-up  one,  and  in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
conversation  he  casually  asked  his  charming  com- 
panion whose  children  her  companions  were.  The 
attractive  one  recalled  him  to  consciousness  by 
saying,  1  The  children  are  your  lordship's,  and  I 
am  the  governess  !  '* 

*  This  story  is  not  '  ben  trovato,  mai  non  e'  vero,'  but  as  the 
absent  one  is  now  absent  for  ever,  I  don't  mention  his  name.  The 
story  is  published  in  his  '  Life.' 
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No.  55. 

On  the  Coast,  with  a  Yacht  of  the 

Period. 

JOHN  VARLEY. 

A  good  example  of  Varley's  best  period,  and 
of  the  early  work  of  the  English  water-colour 
school.  John  Varley,  who  was  born  in  1778  and  died 
in  1842,  was  one  of  the  sixteen  foundation  mem- 
bers of  the  Water  Colour  Society ;  and  the  most 
important  of  these  were  George  Barret  and  Varley. 
Varley  exhibited  there  in  1805,  so  was  a  painter 
of  note  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  There  is  the 
old  classic  air  about  his  work — the  result  of  his 
study  of  Claude  and  Poussin.  His  tints  are  cor- 
rectly laid  on,  and  his  drawing  and  composition 
good  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  not  only  wrought 
from  Nature,  but  had  learnt  how  to  do  so  from 
careful  study  of  its  best  observers  and  illustrators. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  a  great  breadth  and 
simplicity  about  his  work,  and  his  pictures  have 
excellent  qualities — namely,  freshness,  clearness, 
largeness  of  manner,  and  a  classical  air  even  in 
ordinary  and  matter-of-fact  subjects.  Though  no 
slavish  imitator  of  natural  objects,  he  was  so 
minutely  truthful  as  to  the  general  aspects  of 
Nature,  that,  in  his  representation  of  distances,  it 
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was  said,  4  you  might  decide  the  number  of  miles 
each  object  was  from  the  foreground  !  * 

I  purchased  this  picture  several  years  ago,  and 
selected  it  as  a  good  specimen  of  Yarley's  work. 

No.  56. 

Florence  at  Sunrise. 

H.  R.  NEWMAN. 

This  beautiful  picture  is  the  very  antithesis 
to  that  of  the  Varley  last  described.  Here  we 
have  colour  in  abundance,  and  detail  to  the  heart's 
:  rntent.  and  so  we  should  have,  for  it  represents 
the  City  of  Florence  at  Sunrise.  The  mountain 
in  the  north  and  far  distance  is  Monte  Morello, 
bathed  in  morning  light,  and  in  the  misty  distance 
below  it  Fiesole,  San  Domenico,  La  Laska,  San 
Donato,  and  other  villages,  sundry  palaces 
(modestly  called  villas),  and  amongst  them  the 
7L~.tr.  where  :ur  Queer,  resized  .  and  :h:se  cf 
my  friend's,  the  Marchesa  Incontri,  and  the  Palace 
::  Art  Treasures  ::  Stiooert  and  many  ethers. 
The  Cathedral  the  Duo  mo]  occupies  the  principal 
place  in  the  picture,  with  its  marvellous  dome  by 
Brunelleschi  (described  in  No.  30).  and  here  per- 
fectly depicted;  and  to  the  west  of  it  Giotto's 
wonderful  tower  (the  Campanile) ;  to  the  east,  the 

-r  ::  the  Barbed:  :  and,  again,  to  the  west. 


the  beautiful  tower  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  with 
its  gallery,  supported  by  brackets,  built  round  the 
tower,  crowned  by  a  loggia,  borne  by  four  large 
arches  and  a  short  spire.  A  tower  so  beautiful  as 
to  rival  even  that  of  Giotto. 

The  picture  is  so  minute  in  detail  that  many 
portions  of  the  city*  are  clearly  depicted,  and  can 
easily  be  recognised.  The  structures  beyond  the 
foreground  represent  a  portion  of  the  Forte  de 
Belvedere,  constructed  originally  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  part  of  the  city  wall.  The  foreground 
consists  of  olive  and  other  gardens,  and  some  farm 
buildings. 

The  colouring  of  the  soil  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  olives,  are  to  the  life.  Mr.  Newman  knows 
his  Florence  well,  and  has  done  much  good  work 
there,  and  has  had  a  noose  there  for  many  years. 
He  has  another  house  in  a  boat  on  the  Nile,  at 
Assouan,  in  Upper  Egypt,  just  above  the  First 
Cataract.  He  has  done  much  good  work  in 
Egypt — few  men  have  done  more  or  better.  He 
has  also  worked  in  Japan  and  the  Far  East.  I 
found  this  beautiful  picture  of  Florence  in  his 
portfolio  at  Luxor,  just  after  he  had  arrived  there, 
and  just  after  it  had  been  painted  in  Florence  in 
i SSS.  It  v.- as  ill  I  shiuli  r."  1  "ha:  I  ar.:ei  a: 
Luxor,  for  I  had  hunted  in  vain  in  Florence  for  a 
picture  of  itself.  If  I  remember  correctly  Mr. 
Newman  married  a  niece  of  Mr.  Ru skin's,  and  he 
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has  had  the  advantage  and  privilege  of  being  much 
with  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  of  working  with  him  in  Italy. 

I  venture  to  think  I  can  trace  some  of  Mr. 
Ruskin's  influence  in  this  picture. 

Mr.  Newman,  like  all  masters  of  his  art,  is 
always  ready  to  learn.  A  greater  man  than  most 
great  men  learnt  to  the  end  of  his  great  life,  and 
when  praised  for  his  marvellous  discovery  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  only  replied  that  he  was  as  a  child 
wandering  on  the  shore,  picking  up  shells,  while 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  before  him.  This 
gentle  and  humble-minded  man  was  called  Isaac 
Newton. 

No.  57. 

A  Landscape. 

JOHN  VARLEY. 

This  little  drawing  is,  I  should  think,  older 
than  the  one  I  have  previously  described  (No.  55). 
It  was  given  to  me  many  years  ago  by  my  old 
friend  Mr.  Dibdin,  who  kindly  gave  me  also  a 
dozen  lessons  in  water-colour  painting.  His  mode 
of  teaching  was  excellent.  He  paid  one  a  visit 
for  an  hour,  and  the  first  lesson  was  to  show  one 
how  to  use  the  brush,  commencing  with  a  line 
and  ending  with  outlines  of  foliage — the  colour 
was  sepia.  When  he  left  me  I  reproduced  in  my 
own  clumsy  fashion  his  work.    Lesson  No.  2  con- 
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sisted  of  his  drawing  a  little  landscape  in  the  same 
colour ;  lesson  No.  3,  a  landscape  in  sepia  and 
cobalt ;  the  4th  introduced  a  yellow,  the  5th  a 
red,  and  so  on,  I  reproducing  each  lesson  after  his 
departure.  When  he  arrived  at  No.  12  and  I  had 
reproduced  it,  I  was  sent  to  a  Dame  school, 
whose  name  was  Nature,  and  I  never  had  any 
more  technical  instruction. 

This,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  proper  way  to 
teach  drawing ;  but  the  master  should  be  a  painter 
of  experience  and  of  a  good  standing  in  his  pro- 
fession. 

No.  58. 

Portico  and  Terrace  of  an  Old  Palace. 

J.  D.  HARDING. 

I  don't  know  where  the  building  is,  but  I 
should  think  in  France.  It  is  well  and  carefully 
drawn,  and  reminds  one  somewhat  of  Prout's 
work,  but  there  is  none  of  the  reed  pen  in  it. 

J.  D.  Harding  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Water 
Colour  Society,  and  travelled  and  worked  with 
Ruskin  in  Switzerland  and  Northern  Italy,  and 
gave  Ruskin  instruction  in  drawing.  I  don't  think 
I  have  ever  seen  any  of  Ruskin's  water-colours,  but 
I  have  seen  chalk  and  pencil  drawings  of  his,  and 
they  are  admirable — if  anything  too  full  of  detail. 
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ROOM    No.  4. 


No.  59. 

Portrait  of  '  Belle.' 

STEPHEN  PEARCE. 

Belle  was  a  little  dog,  my  faithful  friend  and 
companion  for  many  years,  and,  as  will  be  seen  by 
her  picture,  a  beautiful  one. 

Mr.  Stephen  Pearce  was  a  pupil  of  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  P.R.A.,  and  is  an  excellent  portrait  and 
animal  painter.  Belle  appears  in  many  of  his 
pictures  which  have  graced  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  in  recognition  of  her  services 
as  a  sitter  he  presented  me  with  her  portrait. 
Some  of  Mr.  Pearce's  work — in  fact,  a  good  deal 
of  it — will  be  found  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  in  the  portraits  of  several  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Arctic  navigators  painted  by  him,  and 
which  have  been  presented  by  the  owners  to  the 
nation. 

On  reading  the  proofs  of  this  book  I  find  that 
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I  must  pay  a  tribute  to  Belle's  memory  by  saying 
she  was  one  of  my  dearest  and  best  friends  and 
companions.  She  went  on  many  fishing  expedi- 
tions to  Norway  with  me,  and  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  sport.  When  I  fished  the  Upper  Test  she 
was  my  constant  companion,  and  when  I  hooked 
an  undersized  trout  I  used  to  bring  the  fish  to 
the  surface,  and  Belle  swam  in  and  landed  it 
without  ever  injuring  the  fish  ;  and  the  keeper 
unhooked  the  trout  and  threw  it  back  into  the 
river,  and  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  such  a 
fish  being  injured,  for  they  darted  away  as  soon 
as  they  touched  the  water.  If  near  to  the  town  of 
Whitchurch,  I  had  occasionally  a  small  admiring 
crowd  of  spectators  waiting  to  see  this  somewhat 
singular  performance. 
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copies. 


It  is  not  usual  in  a  Catalogue  of  Pictures  to 
refer  to  copies.  But  there  are  copies  and  copies, 
and  if  the  copies  of  pictures  of  great  masters  are 
made  by  men  who  are  painters  of  repute,  and  not 
mere  copyists,  then,  if  the  pictures  are  sufficiently 
interesting,  one  may,  I  venture  to  think,  allow  such 
copies  or  reproductions  to  find  a  place  in  the 
Catalogue. 

I  possess  only  three  such  copies,  but  the 
originals  are  of  such  exceptional  interest  and  value 
that  I  venture  to  refer  to  them.* 


No.  60. 

The  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca. 

RAPHAEL,  1504. 
Copied  by  A.  Galeotti. 

When  I  tell  my  friends  that  Galeotti  is  a  painter 
of  note,  and  one  who  has  made  all  the  copies  of 

*  Since  writing  the  above  I  find  that  even  in  the  National  Gallery 
there  are  copies ;  for  instance,  in  the  Umbrian  School  No.  929,  the 
'  Bridgewater  Madonna,'  copy  after  Raphael.  1  This  is  an  ancient 
Italian  copy  of  the  original,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Ellesmere  at  Bridgewater  House.' 
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the  great  masters'  works  for  publication  by  the 
Arundel  Society,  they  will  understand  the  value  of 
this  copy.  I  gave  him  the  commission  myself,  and 
we  decided  on  having  the  reproduction  in  water 
colour  as  a  better  medium  than  oil  for  old  pictures. 
I  saw  him  working  from  the  picture,  and  was  with 
him  the  day  on  which  he  finished  his  work.  I  was 
so  anxious  that  he  should  not  accentuate  the 
already  full  right  cheek  of  the  child,  that  when  he 
had  finished  his  work  I  got  him  to  take  one  line  off 
this  cheek,  and  although  the  alteration  is  imper- 
ceptible, it  makes  the  copy  a  perfect  one.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  copy  of  this  picture  where  this  right 
cheek  was  not  more  or  less  exaggerated.  I  need 
not  say  anything  about  this  picture  ;  it  is  as  well 
known  to  the  world  of  art  as  the  planet  Venus  is  to 
this  world  of  Earth.  It  has  been  copied  thousands 
of  times,  and  engraved  and  otherwise  reproduced, 
and  will  be  as  long  as  it  exists.  It  was  an  early 
work  of  Raphael,  before  he  had  quite  shaken  off 
the — shall  I  say  it  ? — yes,  'stiffness'  of  the  Umbrian 
School  and  of  his  great  master,  Perugino.*  Yet, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  the  finest  picture  in 
the  world. 

The  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  the  Third  must 
have   been    equally   impressed    with    it,   for  it 

*  Perugino  was  the  great  master  of  the  Umbrian  School,  and  with 
his  pupil  Raphael  came  a  new  order  of  painting,  the  old  one  being 
designated  as  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School. 
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accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  even  to  his 
tent  on  the  field  of  battle,  hence  the  '  del  Gran 
Duca.'* 


No.  61. 

Rembrandt's  Portrait  by  Himself. 

Copied  by  F.  W.  Hobson. 

In  the  Uffizzi  Gallery  at  Florence  two  rooms 
are  set  apart  (Nos.  Ill  and  IV)  for  portraits  of 
great  painters  painted  by  themselves,  and  to  be 
invited  to  send  such  a  portrait  is  the  greatest 
honour  a  painter  can  have  conferred  on  him.  This 
portrait  of  Rembrandt  is  well  known  all  the  world 
over,  and  was  copied  by  my  friend  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hobson,  of  Florence,  in  water  colours,  and  pre- 
sented to  me  in  its  beautiful  Florentine  frame 
as  a  gift  on  my  settling  in  this  house.  For  Mr. 
Hobson's  original  work  see  No.  51. 

*  My  friend  Mr.  F.  W.  Hobson  had  to  wait  eight  years  before 
his  turn  came  to  copy  this  picture.  And  then  he  was  in  England 
and  lost  his  chance.  Italian  painters  could,  of  course,  obtain 
permission  to  copy  at  any  time. 
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No.  62. 

The  G-eese  of  Meidoum. 

3900  B.C. 

Copied  by  Mr.  Howard  Carter,  Inspector-General  of  Antiquities 
of  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia. 

This  picture  should  have  come  first,  as  it  is  the 
oldest  picture  in  the  world.  Mr.  Howard  Carter 
describes  it  as  part  of  a  fresco  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Meidoum  (Lower  Egypt).  It  is  in 
the  earliest  epoch,  going  back  as  far  as  3900  years 
before  Christ.  On  looking  at  this  example  of 
Egyptian  art,  it  is  needless  to  describe  the  beauties 
of  the  work  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

The  picture  itself  is  in  the  first  room  of  the 
wonderful  Museum  at  Cairo,  and  which  room 
contains  the  oldest  and  best  Egyptian  art.  This 
picture,  out  of  thousands  of  antiquities,  is  marked 
as  No.  3,  and  Murray  describes  it  as  follows  : 
'  The  slab  on  which  the  geese  from  a  tomb  at 
Meidoum  are  painted  :  This,  like  the  last,  dates 
probably  from  the  end  of  the  Third  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  and  is  thus  the 
oldest  painting  in  existence.  The  birds  are  carefully 
and  accurately  portrayed,  and  the  mineral  pigments 
which  the  Egyptians  always  used  have  so  far  defied 
the  ravages  of  time.' 
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What  can  I  say  of  such  a  picture  ?  I  can  only 
look  and  wonder,  as  I  have  done  again  and  again 
in  Room  No.  i  of  this  wonderful  collection  of 
wonders. 


PART  II. 
ON  THE  ART  OF  THE  PAINTER-ETCHER. 


INTRODUCTION. 

All  educated  people  know  what  a  painter  is  and 
what  a  picture  means.  But  how  few  know  what  a 
painter-etcher  is  and  what  an  etching  by  such  a 
person  means. 

Painter-etchers  are  rare,  and  though  few  in 
number  their  names  are  as  household  words  in  the 
great  world  of  art.  The  following  are  the  best 
known — 

Amongst  the  Dutch  School  are  : 

ALBERT  DURER.  REMBRANDT. 

OSTADE.  BERGHEM. 

PAUL  POTTER.  VAN  DYCK. 

HOLLAR.  RUYSDAEL. 

Amongst  the  French  School  are  : 

CLAUDE.  CALLOT. 

BOISSIEU.  MERYON. 

LALANNE.  JACQUEMART. 

DAUBIGNY.  APPIAN. 

CHIFFLART.  MARTIAL. 
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Amongst  the  English  School  are  : 

TURNER.  WILKIE. 

GEDDES.  RUSKIN. 

WHISTLER.  HADEN. 

CRUIKSHANK.  DOYLE. 

SAMUEL  PALMER.  MILLAIS. 

HORSLEY.  HOOK. 

COPE.  CRESWICK. 

REDGRAVE.  TAYLER. 

ANSDELL.  KNIGHT. 

CHATTOCK.  GEORGE. 

I  have  taken  this  list  from  Hamerton's  '  Etch- 
ing and  Etchers,'  the  edition  of  1876.  And  the 
list  might  be  considerably  extended  since  then, 
for  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  was  graciously 
pleased  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  her  reign,  '  in 
consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  art  of 
original  or  painter  engraving '  to  confer  upon  a 
body  of  painters  the  style  and  title  of  the  "  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers,"  of  which  my  old 
and  valued  friend  Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden  is 
the  first  president. 

Before  this  distinguished  society  was  formed 
I  had  commenced  collecting  Seymour  Haden's 
work  out  of  pure  love  of  this  somewhat  exceptional 
and  beautiful  art.  And  the  examples  I  have 
collected  (thirty  in  number)  will  be  described  here- 
after. But  I  must  first  say  something  about  the 
art  of  the  painter-etcher,  and  explain  it  as  best  I  can. 
There   are   three   processes   of  etching,  known 
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as  '  etching '  pure  and  simple,  '  drypoint '  and 
'mezzotint.'  The  two  first  are  well  described  by 
Seymour  Haden  in  his  first  presidential  address 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  in  1890, 
as  follows :  'It  is  of  two  kinds,  one  of  which 
depends  for  its  development  on  the  action  of  any 
chemical  agent  which  has  what  is  called  a  strong 
affinity  for  the  metal  employed,  and  which  applied 
to  that  metal,  corrodes  or  bites  it ;  the  other  which 
depends  for  its  effect  on  a  simple  indentation  made 
in  the  plate  by  the  etching  needle  alone.  Here  are 
plates  prepared  for  each  purpose  ;  one  you  see,  is 
bright,  the  other  covered  with  black  varnish. 

'  Well  if  I  take  the  varnished  plate  and  with  the 
point  in  my  hand  make  a  stroke  upon  it  which 
divides  the  varnish  and  lays  bare  the  metal,  which 
in  this  case  happens  to  be  copper,  and  then  apply 
to  that  stroke  the  chemical  agent  or  mordant  I 
spoke  of,  so  as  to  eat  into  the  metal  and  "  bite  "  it, 
I  have  performed  all  that  is  essential  to  the  process 
of  "  etching."  On  the  other  hand  if  I  take  this 
bright  plate  (the  unvarnished  plate)  and  make  on 
it,  with  the  same  point,  a  stroke  with  such  force  as 
not  only  to  indent  it  but  to  plough  up  with  such  a 
fringe  of  the  metal  as  will  hold  the  printer's  ink,  I 
have  performed  all  that  is  essential  to  the  process 
of  "  drypoint." 

1  One  of  these  lines  again — the  first  or  the 
"  bitten  "  line — lends  itself  to  a  sharp  definition  ;  the 
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other — the  drypoint  line — to  what  an  artist  would 
call  colour. 

1  Now  when  we  hung  up,  in  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club,  the  whole  of  the  engraved  work  of 
Rembrandt,  as  we  did  in  the  year  1877,  we  made  a 
singular  discovery,  and  that  was  that  for  the  first 
ten  years  out  of  the  thirty  which  composed  his 
practice  of  etching,  he  used  exclusively  the  bitten 
process  ;  for  the  second  ten  years  the  bitten  and 
drypoint  process  combined ;  and  for  the  last  ten 
years,  having  acquired  apparently  sufficient  com- 
mand of  the  instrument  for  the  purpose,  the  dry- 
point  process  alone.' 

Mezzotint  or  mezzotinto  may  be  described  as 
follows,  namely,  a  particular  mode  of  engraving 
on  copper  or  steel  in  imitation  of  painting  in 
Indian  ink  or  sepia,  the  lights  and  gradations 
being  scraped  and  burnished  out  of  a  prepared 
dark  ground.  The  surface  of  the  plate  is  first 
completely  covered  with  minute  incisions,  so  that 
it  would  give  in  this  condition  a  uniform  black 
impression.  The  design  is  then  drawn  on  the 
face,  and  the  dents  are  erased  from  the  parts 
where  the  lights  of  the  piece  are  to  be,  the  parts 
which  are  to  represent  shades  being  left  untouched 
or  partially  scraped,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  tone. 

Now,  having  described  the  three  modes  of 
procedure  adopted  by  the  painter-etcher,  I  should 
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add  that  some  of  the  finest  work  has  been  done, 
and  is  done,  by  a  combination  of  etching  and 
mezzotint.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  his  admirable  work 
on  '  Turner's  Liber  Studiorum '  (Macmillan  and 
Co.,  1878),  says  :  '  A  combination  of  etching  and 
mezzotint  was  finally  adopted  as  the  method  of 
reproducing  the  Liber  designs.  That  is  to  say, 
the  great  leading  lines  of  each  plate — the  skeleton, 
so  to  speak — were  first  etched  on  the  copper,  and 
etched  in  nearly  every  case  by  Turner  himself ; 
and  all  the  rest — the  light  and  shade  and  delicate 
parts,  such  as  the  sky,  where  lines  would  be  in- 
expedient or  impracticable — were  afterwards  added 
in  mezzotint  by  various  engravers,  all  working 
under  his  minute  and  constant  supervision.' 

Thus  far  having  explained  what  great  men 
have  been  and  are  painter-etchers,  and  what 
etching  means  and  what  it  includes,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  explain  what  a  painter-etcher  is. 

The  painter-etcher  may  be  one  who  is  not  a 
painter  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
but  an  original  etcher  pure  and  simple,  who  etches 
his  pictures  direct  from  nature,  thus  making  the 
subject  a  picture  and  the  process  an  etching,  and 
hence  the  painter-etcher.  Sir  Francis  Seymour 
Haden,  in  his  Presidential  address  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers  in  1891,  states  as 
follows  :  '  Hence  the  first  of  our  rules — "  All  forms 
of  engraving  on  metal,  whether  by  the  burin,  the 
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etching-needle,  by  mezzotint  or  aquatint,  or  by 
whatever  [form  of  engraving]  the  artist  may 
choose  as  a  means  of  original  expression,  are  under- 
stood to  be  included  in  the  term  painter-etching."  ' 

I  wish  the  reader  to  note  the  words,  *  original 
expression,'  which  would,  of  course,  exclude  a 
mere  copyist  of  the  original  work  of  another. 

A  painter-etcher  may  be,  I  take  it,  also  one 
who  renders,  translates,  and  reproduces  his  own 
original  pictures  by  some  one  or  more  of 
the  processes  of  etching  before  described  into 
another  picture  and  work  of  art,  called  an  etching ; 
by  doing  this  he  forfeits  none  of  his  originality,  but 
simply  reproduces  his  own  work  in  another  beauti- 
ful form. 

Having  described  what  an  etching  is,  and  what 
a  painter-etcher  is,  I  should  like  to  add  an  obser- 
vation of  Hamerton's  on  1  The  Philosophy  of 
Etching  ' :  *  1  The  future  of  etching  will,  probably, 
be  something  of  this  kind.  The  school  of  etchers, 
who  copy  pictures,  will  become  a  recognised  and 
rather  important  part  of  the  art-life  of  Europe, 
but  there  can  never  be  any  regular  production  of 
original  and  poetic  etching.  From  time  to  time 
some  original  etcher  will  appear,  and  be  duly 
appreciated  by  a  small  but  highly  cultivated  public, 
as  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  in  England,  Charles  Jacque 

*  1  Thoughts  about  Art,'  by  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.,  1889.) 
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in  France,  or  M.  Charles  Storm  de  Gravesand  in 
Holland  and  Belgium ;  but  the  regular  demand 
can  never  be  supplied  by  men  of  this  rare  quality, 
nor  will  such  men  produce  with  anything  like  com- 
mercial regularity. 

1  They  will  appear  from  time  to  time,  just  as 
poets  do,  in  an  unaccountable  way,  and  work 
quite  irregularly,  as  poets  always  have  worked  and 
always  must.' 

And  all  this  is  very  true.  One  cannot  make  a 
poet  or  a  painter,  they  are  born  ;  and  when  they 
come  into  existence  and  to  years  of  discretion,  they 
may  be  trained,  directed,  and  cultivated,  but  all 
the  training,  directing,  and  cultivation  will  not 
make  them  poets  or  painters.  Some  of  them  want 
but  little  training,  some  more.  Some  of  them 
embark  in  life  in  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
or  in  some  business  or  trade — and  after  a  while 
get  into  their  own  proper  path  and  become  famous. 

Certain  distinguished  men  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions have  contributed  somewhat  to  their  fame 
by  being  very  creditable  painters  and  scientists, 
and  fairly  good  poets,  but  I  only  know  of  one 
instance  in  which  a  man  has  become  a  distinguished 
member  of  one  of  the  learned  professions,  and 
when  in  the  zenith  of  his  professional  reputation 
has  become  a  still  more  distinguished  man  in  the 
world  of  art.  The  man  I  refer  to  is  Sir  Francis 
Seymour  Haden,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
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Surgeons  of  England,  and  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Painter-Etchers  of  England. 

I  don't  know  whether  Seymour  Haden  sur- 
prised himself  when  he  found  he  was  a  master  of 
this  very  beautiful  and  difficult  art,  or  what  his 
feelings  were  when  he  first  made  his  bow  to  Dame 
Nature,  with  his  varnished  plate  in  one  hand  and  his 
etching  needle  in  the  other ;  but  Dame  Nature, 
whom  he  loves  so  well,  welcomed  him  with  her 
genial  smile,  which  he  transferred  to  his  plate,  and 
to  posterity,  to  the  lasting  happiness  of  the  world, 
for  '  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.' 

Hamerton  says,  in  his  '  Etching  and  Etchers  ' 
(Macmillan  and'Co.,  1876):  'A  never-ending  subject 
of  wonder  to  me  in  Haden's  work  is  that  it  is  not  only 
art,  but  pure  art — art  reigning  unopposed  in  its  own 
realm ;  and  that  the  scientific  training  of  the  work- 
man has  not  power  to  embarrass  him,  but  is  easily 
laid  aside,  as  the  old  knights  laid  aside  their  stiff 
plate-armour  to  take  their  ease  in  robes  of  pliant  silk. 

'  A  case  like  Mr.  Haden's  is  so  exceptional,  that 
the  reader  may  have  a  difficulty  in  believing  that 
he  worked  without  intending  to  publish.  The  idea 
of  publication  only  suggested  itself  when  it  became 
evident  that,  amongst  the  plates  already  executed, 
there  was  material  for  an  interesting  portfolio.  An 
intelligent  French  critic,  M.  Burty,  saw  their  value, 
and  catalogued  them,  and  the  publication  was 
accompanied  by  M.  Burty's  catalogue. 
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'  They  were  published  in  Paris,  and  shortly  after- 
wards in  London,  by  Messrs.  Colnaghi.  No  issue 
of  etchings  ever  had  such  rapid  and  complete 
success.  The  reviews  of  them  were  very  numerous  ; 
and  all  the  London  papers  noticed  them,  and  every 
review  was  in  a  strain  of  almost  unmixed  eulogy. 
The  subscription  list  was  rapidly  filled,  though  the 
price  went  beyond  even  English  custom,  and  in  a 
few  weeks  one  of  the  busiest  surgeons  in  London 
found  himself  one  of  its  most  celebrated  artists.' 

I  should,  perhaps,  add  that  the  painter-etcher's 
works  are  rare  productions,  and  not  numerous,  and 
possess  a  value  proportionate  to  their  exceptional 
character,  and  their  very  limited  supply. 

The  first  catalogue  of  Seymour  Haden's  etched 
work  was,  as  already  stated,  made  by  M.  Philippe 
Burty  in  1864,  but  probably  others  have  been 
made  in  England  ;  and  on  the  Continent  Beraldi, 
a  distinguished  French  writer,  has  also  recorded 
Haden's  work.  But  the  best  descriptive  catalogue 
of  his  work  down  to  1880  is  by  Sir  William  Drake, 
and  from  his  catalogue  I  describe  the  etchings  in 
my  possession  so  far  as  the  names  of  the  works, 
their  mode  of  treatment,  such  as  by  etching  or 
drypoint,  &c,  and  their  published  states  are  con- 
cerned. The  observations  on  the  works  are  mine, 
and  represent  my  own  impressions  and  opinions 
thereon.  The  observations  of  Sir  William  Drake 
are  detailed  descriptions  which  are  of  great  value 
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to  the  collector,  and  were  written  for  this  purpose. 
Sir  William  also  gives  lists  of  trial  proofs,  which 
are  also  of  great  value  to  the  collector. 

The  reader  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Sir  Francis  Seymour  Haden  has  not  a  complete 
set  of  his  own  works,  numbering  205,  and  for 
many  years  past  has  been  completing  his  own 
collection  by  buying  at  '  Christie's '  and  else- 
where. There  is  an  old  saw  about  the  shoe- 
maker's wife  being  badly  shod.  But  if  Mrs. 
Shoemaker  had  to  purchase  her  shoes  at  prices 
far  beyond  those  which  the  shoemaker  had  ever 
received,  or  had  probably  ever  heard  or  dreamt  of, 
she  would  be  able  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  a 
great  master  of  his  art,  who  has  to  complete  his 
own  collection  of  his  own  work  at  prices  greatly  in 
excess  of  those  he  had  ever  received  from  an 
appreciative  public* 

*  It  may  interest  my  readers  to  know  something  about  the  monetary 
value  of  some  fine  specimens  of  the  painter-etcher's  art ;  and  my 
friend  Mr.  Rawlinson,  who  is  a  great  authority  on  such  art,  has  very 
kindly  obtained  for  me  from  Mr.  Algernon  Graves,  the  eminent  art 
publisher,  a  list  of  prices  that  have  been  paid  in  recent  years  for  the 
following  examples :  REMBRANDT — Burgomaster  Six  (2nd  state), 
£380;  Burgomaster  Six  (3rd  state),  £255;  Van  J  oiling,  £530 ; 
Coppenol,  £1,359  ;  Janus  Lutma,  £450  (the  last  three  at  the  Holford 
sale) ;  Landscape  with  large  boat,  £345 ;  Landscape  with  flock  of 
sheep,  £245 ;  View  of  Omval,  £320 ;  Christ  on  Cross  with  two 
Thieves,  £200;  Christ  before  Pilate,  £1,250;  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick,  £1,290;  another  impression  of  the  same,  £1,750;  Rembrandt 
Drawing,  £280  ;  Rembrandt  with  Sabre,  £2,000.  MARK  ANTONIO 
— Pietro  Aretino,  £780.  ALBERT  PURER— St.  Jerome,  £130; 
Knight  and  Death,  £145  ;  St.  Hubert,  £150.    f  mention  these  figures 
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to  show  how  valuable  in  a  pecuniary  sense  fine  impressions  or  states 
of  the  painter-etcher's  art  have  become,  and  consequently  how  much 
they  are  prized  by  those  who  understand  and  appreciate  them.  We 
all  know  how  valuable  the  best  works  of  art  have  become  of  late 
years,  not  because  of  the  world's  wealth,  but  of  its  wisdom,  which 
has  taught  it  that  1  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.'  I  must 
apologise  for  using  this  quotation  so  often,  but  it  expresses  so  much 
and  is  so  true  that  my  reader  will,  I  hope,  bear  with  and  forgive  me. 


CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

SEYMOUR   HADEN  ETCHINGS 


ON  STAIRCASE  AND  LANDING. 

No.  63. 

Kensington  Gardens  («). 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN,  i860'  (b) 
E.  (c) 

I  know  no  finer  delineation  of  a  wood.  There 
is  no  confusion  of  foliage  ;  each  tree  has  its  own, 
and  the  trees  recede  in  perfect  and  harmonious 
distance  and  perspective.  Woods  are  so  fre- 
quently painted  with  a  tree  or  two  in  the  fore- 
ground carefully  delineated,  and  the  rest  indefinite 
colouring,  with  here  and  there  some  marking 
on  it. 

Published  State. 

First. — (d).  An  old  tree  divides  half-way  up  its  stem  ;  the  light 
is  concentrated  on   upper  branches,  and  the  distance 
closed  in  by  numerous  tree  stems.     Published   by  the 
Etching  Club.    The  plate  is  destroyed. 
(a)  '  Kensington  Gardens '  being  the  title  by  which  the  etching 
is  generally  known ;  and  hereafter  all  the  works  will  be 
described  by  such  titles. 
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(b)  1  Seymour  Haden,  i860.'    This  refers  to  the  signature  on 

the  plate. 

(c)  Refers  to  the  mode  of  work,  described  as  follows : 

The  letters  E,  ED,  D,  M,  or  ME  are  used  to  distinguish : 
E.  Pure  etching. 

ED.  Etching  combined  with  drypoint. 
D.  Drypoint  only. 
M.  Mezzotint  only. 

ME.  Mezzotint  combined  with  etching. 

(d)  The  word  '  first '  here  denotes  the  '  state,'  and  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  what  1  states  '  in  etching  mean,  and  how  they  differ  from 
1  trial '  or  1  artist's  proofs,'  which  are  impressions  (very  limited  in 
number)  and  taken  from  time  to  time  while  the  plate  is  in  progress 
for  the  information  and  correction  of  the  artist,  and  answer  to  the 
proofs  and  revises  of  a  literary  work  in  its  passage  through  the  press. 
'  States,'  on  the  contrary,  refer  to  finished  or  published  plates,  the 
1  first  state '  of  which  is  the  technical  equivalent  to  the  first  edition  of 
a  book.  '  New  states '  result  from  variations  made  in  the  finished 
plate  by  its  being  re-worked,  either  because  it  has  ceased  to  give 
clean  impressions,  or  because  the  artist,  during  the  progress  of 
printing,  desires  to  vary  the  effect  of  the  etching.  This  re-working 
on  a  completed  plate  constitutes  a  '  second,'  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
a  1  third  state,'  or  edition,  and  so  on. 

No.  64. 

Shere  Mill  Pond. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN,  i860.' 
E. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  examples  of  the 
painter-etcher's  work,  as  must  be  palpable  to  the 
most  careless  observer ;  and  I  need  hardly  say 
that  it  is  a  work  that  is  greatly  valued  and 
holds  a  prominent  place  in  all  good  collections. 
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This  impression  is  on  vellum  and  a  second 
state. 

Published  States. 

First. — To  the  right  a  bed  of  reeds  with  trees  ;  to  the  left  on 
the  same  plane  are  other  trees  of  younger  growth  with 
buildings,  and  in  the  distance  the  mill,  the  whole  strongly 
reflected  in  a  pool  of  still  water.  A  wild  duck  rises  out 
of  the  rushes  on  the  right. 

Second. — The  sky  has  been  removed.  Published  in  '  Etudes 
a  l'eau-forte  '  (No.  xxi). 

I  must  in  justice  to  this  beautiful  work  give 
Hamerton's  opinion  on  it  in  the  edition  of  1876 
of  his  famous  work  on  '  Etching  and  Etchers.' 

'  Shere  Mill  Pond,  Surrey. — The  preparation  for 
this  volume  has  compelled  me  to  examine  all  the 
most  notable  etchings  which  have  been  produced 
since  the  invention  of  the  art.  In  the  course  of 
these  studies  I  have  looked  over  several  thousand 
plates,  and,  having  selected  two  or  three  hundred 
of  the  best,  weighed  their  relative  merits  with  the 
most  scrupulous  care.  The  reader  will,  therefore, 
do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  any  expression 
of  opinion  to  which  I  commit  myself  has  been 
preceded  by  long  deliberation.  It  is  easy  to 
blame,  and  censure  has  always  this  element  of 
safety — that  there  is  imperfection,  or  at  least 
limitation,  in  all  human  endeavour,  and  that  he 
who  discovers  faults  places  himself  on  a  judicial 
seat,  whilst  humble  admiration  implies  some 
acknowledgment  of  inferiority.     A   great  critic 
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of  literature  observed  to  me  that  it  needed 
courage  to  praise  without  reserve ;  and  there  is 
so  little  reserve  in  what  I  am  going  to  say,  that 
I  need  this  courage  now. 

'  With  the  single  exception  of  one  plate  by 
Claude,  this  is  the  finest  etching  of  a  landscape 
subject  that  has  ever  been  executed  in  the  world. 

'  The  plate  by  Claude,  alluded  to  above,  is 
the  one  known  as  "  the  Bouvier."  .  .  .  Such 
superiorities  as  it  may  have  over  this  plate  of 
Haden's  are  compensated  by  other  and  different 
superiorities  in  the  English  master,  and  the  two 
etchings  may  fairly  divide  our  suffrages.  In  all 
fine  art  strength  and  delicacy  are  the  extremes 
of  expressional  power,  and  the  stronger  the 
strength  and  the  more  delicate  the  delicacy,  the 
larger  in  this  sense  is  the  compass  of  the  artist. 
In  this  plate  we  have  both,  and  both  in  the 
supreme  degree.  The  strength  is  not  expressed 
by  violence,  but  by  the  unimaginable  richness 
of  the  great  soft  masses  of  near  foliage,  and 
the  rapid  sketching  of  the  nearest  reeds.  The 
wild  duck  is  put  in  with  a  few  incisive  lines  of 
drypoint,  so  true  in  movement  that  the  bird  is 
set  before  us  with  a  vital  force.  The  heavy 
body  hangs  from  the  lifting  wings,  and  the  head 
peers  forward  in  the  alarm  of  sudden  flight. 
Under  the  reeds  the  water  is  dark  with  full 
reflection,    but   where   the   wild   duck   has  just 
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quitted  it,  there  is  a  bright  confusion  of 
momentary  disturbance.  The  smooth  little 
wavelets  play  softly  amongst  the  reeds,  and  their 
liquid  swelling  and  the  flight  of  the  bird  that 
caused  them,  are  the  only  notes  that  break  a 
melody  of  repose.  And  as  to  the  right  hand  we 
have  foliage  in  the  utmost  fulness  of  great  masses, 
so  in  the  centre  and  to  the  left  of  the  composition 
we  have  it  in  its  slenderest  grace.  There  is  no 
contrast  in  human  or  animal  form  so  marked  and 
extreme  as  this.  From  the  wild  duck  to  the 
heron,  from  the  ox  to  the  giraffe,  the  transition  is 
not  so  great  as  that  from  the  orbed  immensity  of 
the  full-foliaged  chestnut  to  the  slimness  of  the 
young  poplar,  whose  leaves  may  be  almost 
counted,  and  whose  trunk  may  be  grasped  with 
the  hand.  But  all  these  things  are  obvious,  and 
may  be  easily  expressed  in  words  ;  that  which  is 
not  so  obvious  nor  so  easily  written  about,  is  the 
subtle  play  of  soft  gradations  like  the  modulations 
of  tenderest  music ;  the  passage  from  all  that  is 
richest  and  fullest  to  all  that  is  thinnest  and 
clearest,  a  transition  managed  without  violence, 
yet  passing  from  extreme  to  extreme.' 
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No.  65. 

A  Sunset  in  Ireland. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN,  1863.' 
D. 

This  is  the  same  subject  but  a  larger  work  than 
the  etching  known  as  1  Dundrum  River,'  which  was 
published  by  the  Etching  Club,  and  the  plate 
destroyed.  This  is  in  drypoint,  instead  of  etching, 
and  executed  at  a  later  hour  of  the  day,  the  effect 
being  that  of  twilight.  The  scene  is  on  an  estate 
of  Earl  de  Montalt,  at  Dundrum.  The  best 
description  I  can  give  of  this  tender  and  beautiful 
work  is  to  quote  the  second  verse  of  Gray's  '  Elegy  ' : 

1  Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds.' 

And  I  must  leave  Mr.  Hamerton  to  say  the 

rest.    This  work  is  a  second  state. 

Published  States. 

First. — As  described  above,  but  the  signature  is  rewritten. 
Published  in  1  Etudes  a  l'eau-forte  '  (No.  xv). 

(a)  Proof  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  states,  in 
which  the  water  is  in  flood  and  bank  high  on  the  left. 

(b)  Further  intermediate  proof,  with  more  work  on  the  left 

bank  and  water,  and  with  additional  stratus  in  the  sky. 

Second. — Resemble^  the  first,  but  there  is  more  work  on  the 
left  bank. 

The  plate  is  destroyed. 
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Mr.  Hamerton,  in  his  book  already  quoted, 
writes  of  this  beautiful  drypoint  as  follows  : 

1 A  Sunset  in  Tipperary. — If  the  reader  cares  to 
compare  the  powers  of  etching  and  drypoint,  he 
may  place  this  drypoint  side  by  side  with  the 
etching  of  part  of  the  same  subject  which  appeared 
in  the  "  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Review."  The  difference 
is  altogether  in  favour  of  drypoint  if  richness  of 
tone  is  the  quality  sought,  and  just  as  favourable 
to  etching  if  we  value  variety  of  line.  The  scene 
here  is  one  of  those  charming  glimpses  of  river 
where  the  stream  reflects  the  sky  before  it  hides 
itself  again  under  the  dark  woods.  It  is  evening, 
and  the  time  seems  later  than  sunset.  Landscape 
art  is  often  dear  to  us  from  its  connection  with 
healthy  pleasures  and  agreeable  reminiscences. 
Let  us  suppose,  that  we  may  the  better  enjoy  this 
plate,  that  we  have  descended  the  river  so  far  in  a 
canoe  and  are  pausing  here,  whilst  the  sun  sets 
beyond  the  dark  forest.  It  must,  of  course,  be  a 
river  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  we  ought  to  feel  a 
little  anxiety  and  apprehension  about  our  twilight 
course  through  those  solemn  woods.' 
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No.  66. 

Breaking-up  of  the  4  Agamemnon. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN,  1870.' 
E. 

This  was  the  flagship  of  the  English  Admiral 
in  the  Crimean  War,  and  fought  many  a  hard  fight 
at  Sebastopol.*  The  old  hull  is  bleached  by  age 
and  the  absence  of  paint,  and  foreshortened  by 
having  partially  swung  round  with  the  tide.  She 
is  moored  stem  and  stern  opposite  Greenwich,  her 
ensign  still  flying,  and  her  figurehead  looking 
straight  into  the  setting  sun.  On  the  left  Greenwich 
Hospital  and  the  '  Dreadnought.' 

This  sight  of  the  grand  old  battleship  in  such  a 
position  with  the  attendant  elements  of  dissolution 
around  her  presented  itself  to  Seymour  Haden  on 
his  way  to  Greenwich  on  pleasure  bent.  He  at 
once,  like  a  true  painter  and  poet,  returned  to 
town,  got  a  large  plate  of  the  size  required  and 

::  My  old  friend,  Admiral  Lord  Clarence  Paget,  who  commanded 
the  4  Princess  Royal '  at  Sebastopol  during  this  war,  has  described 
to  me  the  process  of  attack.  They  went  into  action  one  by  one  for 
some  twenty  minutes,  and  the  hammering  they  gave  and  got  was 
something  to  remember.  It  took  this  time  for  the  enemy  to  get  the 
bearing  of  his  guns  on  the  attacking  ship,  and  when  this  was  care- 
fully ascertained  the  ship  cleared  out  and  another  came  into  action. 
This  method  of  attack  was  suggested  by  Lord  Clarence  Paget. 
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his  etching  implements,  and  came  back  and  settled 
to  his  work,  with  the  result  we  see  ;  and  the  world 
is  happier  and  better  for  another  painter's  poem, 
Turner  having  sung  the  first  in  his  superb  picture 
of  the  '  Fighting  Temeraire.' 

There  are  three  sets  of  trial  proofs  of  this 
etching,  and  two  sets  of  published  states. 

My  impression  must  be  amongst  the  second 
set  of  trial  proofs,  described  by  Drake  as  follows : 

4  (b)  The  helmet  *  is  repaired,  the  sails  of  a  passing  vessel  are 
seen  behind  the  mizzen  mast,  and  the  ensign  is  shaded 
by  a  single  stroke ;  but  the  distance,  under  the  bows  of 
the  ship,  is  as  yet  unexpressed.' 

The  following  note  by  Hamerton  in  his 
'  Etching  and  Etchers '  (edition  1876)  on  this  work 
is  interesting  : 

'The  11  Agamemnon." — This  etching  is  not 
included  in  the  portfolio  which  contains  the  plates 
hitherto  enumerated.  It  was  published  separately 
and  more  recently.  No  etching  ever  published 
has  been  so  successful,  indeed  the  profits  which  it 
realised  immediately  were  so  great  as  to  equal  the 
price  of  a  first-rate  picture  in  the  Academy,  whilst 
if  the  time  spent  is  considered,  there  have  not 
been  more  than  three  or  four  painters  who  have 
ever  earned  so  much  in  so  few  hours.  Far  indeed, 
however,  from  ideas  of  money-getting  was  the 
mind   of  the  artist  when  he  set  about  his  task. 

*  The  word  '  helmet  '  refers  to  the  figurehead  of  the  ship — such 
figurehead  being  a  bust  of  the  Greek  hero. 
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He  had  abandoned  etching  on  account  of  profes- 
sional duties,  and  it  was  I  who  induced  him  to 
resume  the  point.  I  had  just  founded  the 
"  Portfolio,"  and  begged  Mr.  Haden  to  etch  a  plate 
for  the  young  periodical  on  our  usual  terms, 
suggesting  that  the  money  might  be  handed  over 
to  some  charity.  He  accepted  and  was  glad  to 
earn  something  in  this  way  for  the  hospital  he 
has  founded.  With  this  view  he  etched  the 
"  Agamemnon,"  taking  the  copper  with  him  and 
working  directly  from  nature,  but  the  copper  was 
too  big  for  the  "  Portfolio,"  so  it  was  decided  he 
should  do  something  else  for  us  and  publish  the 
1 '  Agamemnon  "  plate  separately.  This  was  very 
fortunate,  as  it  turned  out,  for  it  is  quite 
possible  that  if  the  plate  had  appeared  in  a 
periodical  it  might  have  attracted  less  attention, 
whereas  having  strength  to  stand  alone,  its  import- 
ance was  fully  recognised.' 

I  also  append  Hamerton's  criticism  on  this 
famous  work : 

1  The  sentiment  of  this  etching  is  very  like  that 
of  Turner's  well-known  picture,  the  "  Temeraire." 
In  the  picture  an  old  warship  of  the  heroic  time  is 
being  towed  to  her  last  berth,  there  to  be  broken 
up  like  a  rotten  cask  ;  in  the  etching  another  such 
old  warship  has  actually  arrived  at  her  last  berth, 
and  the  destroyers  are  already  at  work  upon  her. 
If  there  is  any  sight  in  the  world  which  can  touch 
the  heart  of  an  Englishman,  it  is  this.' 
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No.  67. 

Erith  Marshes. 

'  S.  HADEN,  Marshes  opposite  Erith,  1865.' 
E. 

To  the  right  the  River  Thames,  in  flood  tide, 
ships  and  craft  coming  down. 

To  the  left,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  river, 
and  guarded  from  it  by  embankment,  are  the 
marshes,  with  cattle,  trees,  and  farmhouse's.  A 
flight  of  birds  extends  obliquely  across  the  broad 
sky. 

Published  State. 
First. — As  described. 

The  river  here,  with  its  outward-bound  craft, 
is  the  great  silent  high  road  to  the  vast  ocean,  and 
the  land  a  mere  appendage  and  a  humble  follower 
of  it. 

I  don't  remember  having  seen  a  picture  like  it. 
It  is  a  river  in  the  air,  guarding  and  protecting 
by  its  banks  the  land  it  passes  by  on  its  silent 
journey  to  the  immense. 
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No.  68. 

Greenwich. 

•SEYMOUR  HADEN,  1879.' 

E. 

This  is  one  of  Seymour  Haden's  most  important 
works.  It  represents  the  magnificent  palace,  now 
known  as  Greenwich  Hospital,  with  the  park 
behind,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  park  the  Royal 
Observatory.  The  facades  and  cupolas  of  the 
hospital  occupy  the  centre  of  the  picture,  while 
sailing  vessels  with  high  masts,  and  steamers  and 
the  houses  of  Greenwich,  seen  in  profile,  support 
it  on  the  left.  The  River  Thames,  with  ships 
tacking,  is  in  front ;  and  a  mass  of  boats  and  barges, 
picturesquely  grouped,  flank  it  on  the  left,  the 
more  prominent  of  which  form  the  immediate  fore- 
ground. A  collier,  with  a  barge  alongside,  is 
anchored  in  mid-stream.    The  sun  is  setting. 

This  etching  does  ample  justice  to  the  great 
historical  place  it  represents,  and  the  name  of 
Greenwich,  apart  from  its  English  historical 
associations,  is  a  household  word  throughout  the 
world. 

This  impression  belongs  to  the  third  set  of  trial 
proofs,  called  1  The  White  Boat  State,'  from  the 
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white  boat  in  the  group  of  boats  and  barges  in  the 
foreground. 

Only  twenty  impressions  were  taken  of  this 
state  and  this  is  one  of  the  twenty. 

Final  Proofs. 

(a)  Young  men,  two  in  a  boat,  and  one  bathing,  try  to  reach 

a  floating  bottle  which  has  come  down  with  the  tide. 
Five  impressions. 

(b)  The  men  and  their  boat  are  replaced  by  two  smaller  boats. 

Two  impressions. 

(c)  A  boat,  which  is  entirely  white,  is  added  in  the  foreground. 

Twenty  impressions. 

Published  States. 

First. — As  described.  The  boat  which  was  white  and  entire 
is  now  in  ruins.    125  impressions. 

Second. — The  sun,  which  in  the  first  state  was  2|  inches  above 
the  horizon,  is  no  longer  visible,  and  long  lines  of  stratus 
replace  and  tranquillize  the  sky  which  now  suggests  a  later 
hour ;  the  water,  also,  which  before  was  still,  is  now 
broken,  and  receives  the  reflections  of  the  buildings  and 
craft  upon  its  surface. 

The  above  description  of  proofs  and  states 
will  explain  to  the  reader  how  original,  how  varied, 
and  how  limited  the  work  of  the  painter-etcher  is. 
His  work  is  not  reproduced  in  miles,  like  printed 
calicoes,  or  by  thousands,  like  a  popular  engraving 
of  a  boy  with  his  arms  a  kimbo,  devouring  a  baked 
pie — or  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  hot,  bloated,  and 
over-eaten,  gorged  like  a  cobra — and  such  stuff  is 
known  as  'the  attack'  and  1  the  defeat.'  Such 
things  were  painted  in  the  last  generation,  and 
published  and  sold  by  thousands.  And  in  this  year 
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of  grace  the  originals  of  these  gems  have  been 
sold  by  auction,  and  have  not  only  found  a  pur- 
chaser, but  have  been  sold  for  large  sums.  We 
know  what  art  was  in  the  early  Victorian  period, 
and  some  of  that  so-called  stuff  has  survived,  and 
circulates  in  the  evening  of  that  glorious  reign  ;  but 
we  shall  some  day  be  an  artistic  nation. 

No.  69. 

A  Lancashire  River. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN,  1881.' 
E. 

This  fine  work  was  executed  in  1881,  and  re- 
presents a  portion  of  the  River  Ribble,  near 
Clitheroe.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  on  its 
beauties,  for  they  are  clearly  perceptible  to  any 
observer. 

It  was  exhibited  in  the  great  Art  Exhibition 
at  Paris  a  year  or  so  after  its  production,  where 
it  produced  a  Sensation  and  carried  away  the 
1  Grand  Prix/  represented  by  a  massive  gold 
medal,  and  the  only  such  honour  awarded  in 
recognition  of  the  painter-etcher's  art. 

This  etching  is  one  of  the  earliest  states.  I 
cannot  give  any  particulars  as  to  its  exact  class 
of  published  states,  because  it  was  executed  after 
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the  publication  of  Sir  William  Drake's  catalogue 
of  the  etched  work  by  Seymour  Haden. 

It  must  be  in  the  first  published  state,  because 
there  is  an  absence  of  water-line  near  the  feet 
of  the  nearest  cow  standing  in  the  water.  This 
omission  was  rectified  in  subsequent  impressions. 

I  remember  I  was  staying  with  Sir  Francis  and 
Lady  Seymour  Haden  at  their  charming  house 
near  Alresford,  in  this  county  of  Hamp- 
shire, when  the  news  arrived  of  the  honour 
conferred  by  France.*  I  wonder  my  friend  has 
never  done  any  work  in  and  about  this  house  of 
his,  which  is  an  ideal  house  for  a  painter,  with 
its  grand  old  oak  staircase,  and  bedrooms  with 
'  powder  closets,'  where  the  belles  of  over  a 
century  ago  had  their  '  heads '  dressed ;  and  a 
secret  chamber  entered  through  a  sliding  panel, 
and  old  grass  walks  and  a  bowling  green,  and  so 
much  that  is  old  and  delightful. 

But  to  return  to  the  '  states.'  Not  finding  this 
work  in  Drake's  book  I  wrote  to  Sir  Francis,  and 
have  this  morning  (June  13,  1900)  received  his 
explanation  of  states.  '  As  to  the  state,  and  as 
to  so-called  states  of  my  things,  they  are  not  really 
states,  but  small  additions  to  the  plate,  made  at 
the  press  side  as  each  proof  comes  off — a  habit 
of  mine — and  I  cannot  but  think  of  Rembrandt, 
by  way  of  mending  little  omissions  in  the  work, 

*  Where  Seymour  Haden's  work  is  highly  valued. 
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and  which,  as  you  say,  goes  to  prove  that  the 
example  you  have  is  an  early  impression.' 

Yes,  Rembrandt,  and  Turner  also,  sat  at  the 
press  side  and  examined  the  proofs  and  1  mended 
little  omissions.' 

The  best  substitute  for  genius  is  the  power  of 
taking  infinite  pains. 

No.  70. 

Calais  Pier— after  Turner. 

'  Etched  by  FRANCIS  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  after  the  Picture  by 
J.  M.  W.  TURNER,  R.A.' 

E.  D. 

The  original  picture  from  which  this  etching  is 
taken  is  in  the  Turner  Gallery  of  our  National 
Gallery.  It  was  painted  by  Turner  in  his  first 
foreign  tour  in  1802,  and  exhibited  in  1803.  Turner 
evidently  loved  Calais.  There  are  some  five 
studies  by  him  of  it,  records  of  successive  impres- 
sions. This  was  what  he  saw  when  he  landed. 
The  cutter  in  the  centre  entering  the  harbour  is 
the  English  Packet. 

Seymour  Haden  obtained  from  the  Trustees 
of  the  National  Gallery  permission  to  etch  this 
picture,  and  commenced  and  finished  his  work  in 
the  Gallery,  where  he  was  carefully  guarded  by 
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police,  who  kept  off  the  somewhat  curious  and 
would-be  intrusive  crowd  collected  by  such  a 
distinguished  and  exceptional  copyist.  It  was 
executed  for  mezzotinting,  but  being  carried  be- 
yond the  point  necessary  for  that  purpose,  it  was 
published  as  an  etching. 

The  reader  may  judge  of  the  value  and  perfect 
character  of  this  impression  when  he  learns  that  it 
was  presented  by  Seymour  Haden  to  Hamerton, 
the  famous  art  critic  and  writer,  so  often  quoted  by 
me.  I  acquired  it  after  Hamerton's  death,  at  the 
sale  of  his  collection.    The  following  are 

The  Published  States. 
First. — The  strong  line  which  described  the  outline  of  the 
large  wave  in  all  the  trial  states  has  been  removed. 
Fifty  Impressions. 

Second. — Much  of  the  sky  has  now  been  removed,  and  a  man's 
head  (to  distinguish  the  state)  has  been  drawn  in  with  the 
drypoint  among  the  clouds  on  the  left. 

Fifty  Impressions. 

The  man's  head  referred  to  can  easily  be  found 
if  looked  for.  It  reminds  me  of  the  profile  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  This  is  a  quaint  and  artistic  way  of 
marking  the  state. 

The  reader  will  please  remember  that  there  are 
states  and  states  more  or  less  limited,  and  the 
second  state  by  no  means  represents  an  inferior 
impression.  Occasionally  a  later  state  is  the  better 
and  more  interesting,  and  contains  a  something 
omitted  from  an  earlier  one. 
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My  friend  Lord  Cheylesmore,  who  has  the 
finest  and  most  perfect  collection  of  mezzotints  in 
England,  quite  confirms  this. 


No.  2  ROOM. 


No.  71. 

The  Three  Sisters. 

'S.  HADEN.' 
E. 

'  What  are  these, 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  th'  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ?    Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?    You  seem  to  understand  me, 
By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips :  You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so." 

1  Macbeth,'  Act  1,  Scene  3. 

These  three  old  trees,  4  so  wither'd,  and  so  wild 
in  their  attire,'  suggested,  I  suppose,  the  name  of 
the  etching. 

Published  State. 

On  a  sandy  knoll,  on  which  is  a  scanty  growth  of  ferns,  are  three 
old  and  leafless  trees,  the  foremost  one  of  them  much 
broken  and  inclined  to  the  right ;  beyond,  a  natural 
avenue  formed  by  the  same  kind  of  withered  trees. 
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No.  72. 

Kensington  Gardens  (the  small  plate). 

'  KENSINGTON,  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  1859.' 
E. 

The  larger  plate  called  Kensington  Gardens  is 
No.  63,  and  the  first  etching  described  in  this 
book.  The  beautiful  house  in  this  etching  is 
Harrington  House  from  the  garden  front,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Countess  of  Harrington,  and  now 
that  of  her  daughter  and  my  friend,  the  Lady  Anna 
Chandos-Pole. 

Two  white  paths  are  cut  in  the  sward  in  such 
a  way  as  to  avoid  three  large  trees  which  grow 
there.  Beyond  the  second  path  is  a  low  hedge, 
behind  which  is  one  of  the  gardens  of  Harrington 
House. 

Trial  Proof. 
A  lady  is  introduced  carrying  a  parasol. 

Published  States. 

First. — As  described.    The  lady  is  removed. 

Second. — There  is  much  drypoint  on  the  sward,  and  the  second 
signature  is  replaced  by  '  Kensington  Gardens.'  Published 
in  'Etudes  a  l'eau-forte  '  (No.  iii). 

The  plate  is  destroyed. 
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No.  73. 

'Sub  Tegmine.' 

'GREENWICH  PARK,  1859.' 
B.  D. 

A  pensioner  lies  under  the  shade  of  the  trees  in 
Greenwich  Park.  On  the  brow  beyond  are  a  man 
and  woman  seated. 

Published  States. 
First. — As  described.    The  man's  feet  are  removed. 
Second. — 1  Seymour  Haden  '  is  added  in  drypoint. 

The  plate  is  destroyed,  about  30  impressions  in  all  having  been 

taken  from  it. 

No.  74. 

Kew  Ait. 

'KEW,  SEYMOUR  HADEN,  1864. 
B. 

An  open  reach  of  the  Thames  above  Kew 
Bridge.  On  the  left,  large  trees  down  to  the 
water's  edge  ;  on  the  right,  a  wooded  bank  and 
a  portion  of  the  side  of  the  river  exposed. 

Published  State. 

First. — As  described. 
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No.  75. 

Challow  Farm. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN,  1877.' 
D. 

On  the  hill  to  the  left  are  farm  buildings 
among  trees  ;  on  the  right,  bushes  and  fir  trees  ; 
and  in  the  foreground  a  donkey. 

Published  State. 

First. — As  described. 

Beautiful  and  delicate  as  etching  is,  I  must 
confess  to  a  predilection  for  drypoint  in  works  of 
smaller  importance  such  as  this,  and  admire  the 
apparent  facility  with  which  the  richness  and 
softness  of  the  work  is  produced.  And  when  one 
considers  the  result  and  the  means  employed  for 
obtaining  it — namely,  by  ploughing  up  a  bare  and 
cold  metal  plate  with  a  rough  looking  instrument, 
and  this  in  the  open  air  and  with  the  plate  on 
one's  knee — the  admiration  is  changed  to  wonder 
at  the  deftness  and  delicacy  of  the  hand,  guided 
by  the  brain,  that  produces  such  an  effect  in  such 
a  manner. 

The  human  hand  is  a  wonderful  thing,  capable 
of  marvellous  artistic  power,  and  well  worthy  the 
closest  study  and  observation.    I  would  commend 
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its  study,  or  at  all  events  its  observation,  to  so 
many  of  my  friends  who  have  ample  leisure  and 
who  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  how  to  occupy  their 
time ;  and  amongst  the  best  and  dearest  of  those 
friends  with  little  children  at  their  knees,  might  I 
beg  of  them  to  teach  those  little  ones  to  use  both 
hands  indiscriminately,  preserving  alone  the  dis- 
tinction of  using  the  right  for  purposes  of  friendly 
greeting  and  handling  sacred  things,  such  as  the 
chalice.  The  ambidexter  human  being  has  much 
to  be  thankful  for,  and  amongst  other  blessings 
some  immunity  from  certain  forms  of  paralysis, 
alas,  sadly  on  the  increase. 


No.  3  ROOM. 


No.  76. 

Egham. 

B. 

«F.  S.  HADEN  1859,  EGHAM,  THAMES.' 

In  the  right  foreground  two  punts  are  moored 
to  the  bank ;  beyond  these  are  four  white  posts, 
and  to  the  left  is  another  post,  with  distant  land- 
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scape  strongly  reflected  in  the  water.  In  the  sky 
may  be  counted  three  birds. 

Published  States. 

First. — As  described. 

Second. — Both  punts  are  shaded;  thirteen  or  fourteen  birds 
may  be  counted  in  the  sky. 

Third. — The  plate  is  re-bitten  and  the  signature  erased. 
The  plate  is  destroyed. 

The  etching  here  is  one  of  the  first  state  with 
the  three  birds,  and  a  perfectly  executed  work. 


No.  77. 

Sunset  on  the  Thames. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN,  ad  nat.  1865.' 
B.  D. 

This  is  a  masterpiece  of  etching  and  drypoint, 
and  worthy  of  Turner,  which  is  the  highest  praise 
I  can  bestow  upon  it.  It  is,  also,  a  second 
published  state,  and  a  better  one  than  the  first — an 
ideal  sunset  treated  in  the  best  manner.  None 
but  a  master  of  his  art  could  work  in  this  way. 
I  understand  that  Hamerton  has  written  on  this 
work.  I  don't  know,  as  I  am  writing,  what  his 
opinion  is,  but,  whatever  it  may  be,  I  will  give  it, 
and  it  will  not  in  any  way  alter  mine,  and  I  must 
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leave  my  reader  and  spectator  to  judge  between  us 
should  we  differ. 

Published  States. 

First. — A  long  horizon  of  trees  and  houses  in  the  semi- 
obscurity  of  a  late  evening ;  a  barge  with  sails  furled 
drops  down  with  the  tide  ;  rays  of  bright  light  occupy  the 
whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  sky. 

Published  in  1  Etudes  a  l'eau-forte  '  (No.  v). 

Second. — The  interval  between  the  rays  is  filled  in  by  new 
work,  and  stratus,  obliquely  disposed,  are  forming  towards 
the  horizon. 

The  plate  is  destroyed. 

Hamerton,  in  his  book  already  quoted,  writes 
of  this  work  as  follows  : 

'  The  indications  of  cloud-form  here  are  much 
slighter  than  the  strong  sketching  in  the  preceding 
study,*  but  the  effect  of  light  is  given  with  such 
magnificent  force  that  the  whole  sky  flames.  As  a 
proof  of  the  artist's  subtle  observation,  may  be 
mentioned  the  horizontal  elongation  of  the  sun's 
disk  behind  the  cloud,  which,  as  it  were,  seems  to 
draw  it  out  into  an  oval — a  common  optical  illusion. 
The  broad,  bright  river  flows  swiftly  past  the  sun, 
bearing  the  laden  barges.  Etching  of  this  kind 
is  purely  interpretative  :  etching  may  be  imitative 
sometimes  ;  it  is  marvellously  imitative  in  the  work 
of  Jules  Jacquemart,  but  Haden  works  always  on 
the  far  higher  principle  of  interpretation,  and  has 

*  The  preceding  study  referred  to  is  an  etching,  not  in  my 
collection,  called,  1  Out  of  a  Study  Window.' 
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never  done  so  more  conspicuously  than  in  this 
instance.  The  wild  scrawling  in  the  upper  sky, 
the  thick  black  strokes  which  to  the  right  do  duty 
as  solar  rays,  the  faint  scratches  of  drypoint  which 
cross  the  field  of  intensest  light,  the  two  broad 
bands  to  the  left,  which  radiate  like  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  and  are,  in  fact,  shadows  in  the  misty 
air — all  these  things,  and  the  undulating  lines  which 
mark  the  flow  of  the  rippling  river,  are  expressional 
expedients,  which  no  simple  imitator  could  ever 
discover  or  apply.  He  might  scrawl  as  wildly,  and 
scratch  as  faintly,  but  it  would  not  be  the  right 
scrawling  and  scratching,  and  he  might  leave  great 
spaces  of  white  paper  like  that  in  the  upper  sky, 
but  he  could  not  flood  it  with  this  ethereal  fire.' 


No.  78. 

The  Two  Sheep. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN,  1870.' 
B. 

On  a  grassy  knoll  surmounted  by  trees  are  two 
sheep,  their  backs  turned  to  the  spectator.  Below  is 
a  wood,  and  beyond  an  elevated  plain,  on  which  is  a 
winding  river.  On  the  left,  among  the  ferns,  is  a 
rabbit. 
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Published  State. 

First. — As  described. 

Sir  William  Drake  mentions  only  a  first  state, 
but  there  must  be  a  second,  because  in  the  first 
state  both  sheep  are  white,  while  in  my  impression 
one  is  black. 

I  was  with  Sir  Francis  on  the  day  I  acquired 
this  charming  little  etching,  and  he  asked  me  if  the 
sheep  were  both  white,  and  when  told  not,  he  said 
I  had  the  inferior  impression.  I  told  him  I  pre- 
ferred the  impression  I  had,  and  he  assured  me  the 
white  sheep  was  the  better  state.  I  told  him, 
laughingly,  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  which 
amused  him  vastly.  Of  course,  he  was  quite  right, 
and  I  was  wrong ;  but  to  this  day  I  am  pleased 
with  my  black  sheep.  It  is,  of  course,  the  inferior 
impression,  but  the  contrast  pleases  one. 

No.  79. 

Early  Morning,  Richmond. 

'  F.  S.  HADEN,  1859.' 
B.  D. 

On  the  left,  beyond  a  row  of  trees,  disposed 
obliquely  across  the  picture,  is  a  plain  in  full 
sunlight.     In  the  right  foreground  are  other  trees, 
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which  project  heavy  shadows  on  each  other  and 
across  the  path. 

Published  States. 

First — As  described  ;  the  plate  is  extensively  foul  bitten. 

Second — The  plate  is  cleaned.  1  To  Dasha '  appears  on  one 
of  the  trees,  and  the  signature  is  replaced  by  1  The  lark  at 
heaven's  gate  sings.'  Published  in  '  Etudes  a  l'eau-forte' 
(No.  x). 

The  plate  is  destroyed. 

The  work  here  is  in  the  second  state. 

Hamerton  refers  to  it  as  follows  : 

1  There  is  a  faint  little  inscription  in  drypoint  to 
the  left  of  the  plate,  from  one  of  the  songs  of 
Shakespeare,  "  The  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings," 
and  in  the  space  of  perfectly  white  paper,  which  is 
here  made  to  represent  the  bright  early  sky,  the 
bird  is  faintly  visible.  This  poetical  quotation  may 
have  been  added  when  the  plate  was  retouched, 
for  there  is  abundant  drypoint  work,  and  a 
roughening  of  the  copper  on  the  foliage,  which 
indicate  labours  subsequent  to  those  with  the 
needle.  But  whether  the  quotation  occurred  to 
the  artist  in  the  presence  of  nature,  or  not,  the 
conception  of  the  plate  itself  has  a  poetry  of  its 
own,  and  it  is  filled  with  the  freshness  of  morning.' 
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No.  80. 

On  tlie  Test. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN.' 
D. 

The  sun  has  sunk  behind  distant  hills,  which 
enclose  a  rich  plain.  In  mid-distance  a  row  of 
cottages  are  half  hidden  in  the  trees  reflected  in 
the  river,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  Test  near 
Romsey.  On  the  right  are  poplars,  a  rustic 
bridge,  and  a  flock  of  sheep.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  country  in  the  distance. 
Published  State. 

First. — As  described.  The  trees  on  the  left  are  more  worked 
upon,  and  the  form  of  the  rushes  in  the  foreground  and 
the  flock  of  sheep  more  defined  than  in  the  trial  proofs. 

This  work  impresses  me  more  than  any  other 
of  Seymour  Haden's  in  my  collection.  It  reminds 
me  more  of  a  work  by  Rembrandt.  It  has  all  the 
great  master's  treatment  and  light  and  shade  and 
force  of  contrast  which  characterise  Rembrandt's 
best  etchings. 

How  it  is  that  Hamerton  is  silent  as  to  this 
work  surpasses  my  comprehension.  He  must  have 
seen  it,  and  of  course  must  have  appreciated  it. 

This  and  the  next  work  referred  to  are  marked 
illustrations  of  the  versatility  of  the  master.  Few 
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men  who  could  do  one  could  do  the  other,  or 
could  do  such  work  as  Shere  Mill  Pond  or  a  dozen 
others  in  this  collection. 

No.  81. 

A  Mezzotint  of  the  'Agamemnon.' 

M.  D. 

The  famous  etching  has  been  so  fully  described 
that  there  is  but  little  to  say,  except  that  this  is  a 
reproduction  of  the  same  subject  in  mezzotint. 
There  are  but  few  alterations  in  the  ship  itself  or 
its  attendant  craft,  but  great  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions in  the  sky  and  other  portions  of  the  picture. 
Of  course  it  is  a  fine  mezzotint,  but  it  will  never 
rival  the  excellence  of  the  original  etching,  which 
was  made  from  the  ship  itself  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  associations  and  surroundings. 

No.  82. 

Battersea  Reach. 

'BATTERSEA  REACH,  SEYMOUR  HADEN.' 
E. 

The  Thames  at  Battersea.  In  the  foreground, 
against  the  parapet,  lean  two  idlers ;  in  mid-stream 
are  a  number  of  wherries  moored  together ;  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  river  are  Battersea  suburb  and 
church,  and  a  factory  which  has  a  circular  roof 
terminated  by  a  ball.  In  the  distance  is  Barnes 
Railway  Bridge,  and  on  the  left  are  two  upright 
masts  to  which  boats  are  fastened. 

Published  States. 

First. — As  described.  The  work  generally  is  strengthened, 
and  a  ray  of  light  thrown  upon  the  parapet  on  the  left. 
Published  in  the  1  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts '  (first  series, 
vol.  xvii,  1864,  p.  274). 

Second. — The  wherries  in  mid- stream,  the  signboard  in  front, 
and  the  oars  are  removed  ;  the  sky  and  water  are  also 
cleared,  and  a  balloon  rises  above  the  railway  bridge. 
Published  in  '  Etudes  a  l'eau-forte'  (No.  ii).  In  the  second 
state  of  this  plate  press-side  additions  were  from  time  to 
time  made,  so  that  impressions  exist  varying  from  each 
other  in  trifling  details.  One  of  these  press-side  additions 
is  the  removal  of  the  two  idlers  referred  to  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  Italian  boy  and  a  monkey.  This  is  known 
as  '  the  monkey  state.' 

The  plate  is  destroyed. 

This  etching,  like  many  others  of  his  best,  is 
on  vellum — a  beautiful  foundation  for  the  work. 

It  is  one  of  Seymour  Haden's  finest  works,  and 
there  is  a  harmony  and  completeness  about  it 
which  is  charming,  and  shows  that  the  work  not 
only  tells  its  own  tale,  but  tells  it  in  a  delightful 
way.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  belongs  to  the  second 
or  1  monkey '  state. 

Hamerton  has  written  on  this  as  follows  :  1  The 
same  feeling  which  suggested  the  introduction  of 
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the  lark  in  the  preceding  subject*  has  suggested 
the  balloon  in  this  ;  it  helps  to  give  the  sense  of 
space  and  air,  and  reminds  us  that  the  white  paper 
there  is  not  to  be  paper  for  us,  but  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Haden's  love  for  large  white  spaces  was  never 
more  strikingly  manifested  than  in  the  last  or 
published  state  of  this  etching.  In  the  earlier 
state  the  river  was  crowded  with  boats,  but  now 
these  have  been  removed  wherever  it  reflects  the 
sky,  and  a  vast  bright  surface  is  left  unbroken — a 
surface  so  bright  that  it  is  out  of  relation  to  the 
actual  whiteness  of  the  sky,  which  we  must  fancy 
a  little  brighter  still.  The  massive  sketching  of 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  shore  adds,  by  its 
extreme  solidity,  to  the  curious  appearance  of 
suspension  between  two  voids.  This  crowded 
shore,  with  its  houses  and  prisons  of  stone,  seems 
to  hang  like  a  planet  in  the  pure  ether,  or  the 
Island  of  Laputa  in  the  air.  This  idea  is  the 
artistic  motive  of  the  work,  and  the  strange  charm 
of  the  etching  may  be  due  to  a  vague  sense  of  the 
unexpressed  analogy  between  these  substantial 
buildings  of  Battersea  suspended  between  two 
infinities,  and  resting  apparently  upon  nothing, 
and  the  stern  prose  of  the  life  of  man  between 
two  eternities.' 


*  Namely,  No.  79,  1  Early  Morning,  Richmond.' 
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No.  83. 

Fulham. 

'FULHAM,  S.H.' 
E.  D. 

Houses  by  the  river  at  Fulham,  with  its  double 

church   tower,  are   flanked   on  the  right  by  a 

bridge  ;  in  front  are  two  or  three  stems  in  outline, 

and  on  the  left  poplars. 

Published  States. 

First. — As  described.  Published  in  the  early  numbers  of 
'  Etudes  a  l'eau-forte  '  (No.  vi). 

Second. — The  church  tower  is  entirely  changed,  and  the  bridge, 
which  was  of  stone,  is  now  wood.  Published  in  the  latter 
numbers  of  *  Etudes  a  l'eau-forte  '  in  substitution  for  first 
state. 

The  plate  is  missing,  and  worn-out  impressions  of  it  in  which  the 
letters,  in  lieu  of  being  in  autograph,  are  printed,  and  to  which  the 
word  '  Sculpist '  and  '  Fulham  sur  la  Tamaise '  have  been  added,  are 
being  sold  (without  Seymour  Haden's  sanction)  in  Paris. 
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No.  7  ROOM. 


No.  84. 

A  Salmon  River. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN.' 
E.  M. 

A  small  mezzotint  presented  to  Dr.  Hamilton 
as  a  frontispiece  to  his  book  on  fishing. 

Dr.  Hamilton  and  Seymour  Haden  are  old 
friends  and  followers  of  the  '  gentle  art/  repre- 
sented in  their  case  by  honest  dry  fly-fishing 
before  its  ruin  by  the  paraffin  bottle. 

No.  85. 

Little  Calais  Pier. 

'CALAIS,  S.  HADEN,  1865,  3  a.m.' 
E. 

The  town  of  Calais  as  seen  from  the  deck  of  a 
steamer. 

Published  States. 

First. — As  described.    Published  as  a  headpiece  in  the  text 
of  1  Etudes  a  l'eau-forte.' 
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Second. — The  sky  and  reflections  in  the  water  have  been  sub- 
dued and  rendered  harmonious. 

The  plate  is  destroyed. 

Seymour  Haden  had  to  wait  on  one  of  the 
Channel  boats  for  a  train  from  Paris  or  Brussels, 
and  during  his  enforced  leisure  made  this  micro- 
scopic etching,  which  was  subsequently  utilised 
and  published  as  mentioned. 

A  delightful  and  profitable  way  of  spending 
one  of  the  small  hours  of  early  morning,  and  a 
somewhat  exceptionally  agreeable  reminiscence  of 
a  Channel  boat. 

No.  86. 

Winchelsea  Canal. 

This  is  a  mezzotint  copy  by  Seymour  Haden 
of  the  etching  made  by  him  in  1877. 

The  canal  is  a  cutting  made  for  military  pur- 
poses, but  now  choked  with  reeds ;  it  winds  round 
the  base  of  a  hill,  on  which  stands  the  town  of 
Winchelsea. 

Trial  Proof  of  Etching. 
Executed  in  outline  only  for  the  purpose  of  mezzotinting. 
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No.  87. 

Egham  Lock. 

B. 

EGHAM  LOCK,  SEYMOUR  HADEN,'  IN  DRYPOINT. 

The  river,  which  occupies  the  whole  width  of 
the  plate  in  front,  becomes  suddenly  narrowed  in 
the  middle  by  the  lock. 

In  the  mid-distance  is  a  tree,  the  reflection  of 

which,  in  the  water,  is  broken  by  the  current. 

Published  States. 

First. — As  described.    Published  in  the  1  Gazette  des  Beaux - 
Arts'  (first  series,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  358). 

Second. — The  signature  is  removed,  and  the  sky  is  made  quite 
white.    Published  in  '  Etudes  a  l'eau-forte '  (No.  xiii). 

Third. — The  plate  has  been  mezzotinted,  and  a  few  impres- 
sions taken  from  it. 

This  etching  belongs  to  the  second  state. 


No.  88. 

A  Water  Meadow. 

E. 

A  meadow  fringed  with  trees,  those  on  the  right 
being  very  tall,  stretch  across  the  plate ;  on  the  right, 
open  water  with  reeds  and  saggitaria.  Towards 
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the  left,  an  old  wooden  sluice  overgrown  with 
rushes  and  flags.  The  sun  is  at  its  zenith,  and 
projects  its  rays  downwards  in  all  directions. 

This  is  indeed  a  water  meadow  and  a  watered 
landscape.  I  never  saw  such  a  delineation  of  a 
summer  shower  with  so  little  effort.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  produce  such  an  effect  with  a  rain- 
charged  sky,  but  no,  the  sky  is  clear,  and  yet  the 
shower  is  palpable,  and  the  sunshine  also,  and  the 
whole  landscape  bright,  fresh,  and  dripping.  How 
the  painter-etcher  could  have  produced  such  an  effect 
with  such  slight  material  passes  my  comprehension, 
and,  as  children  say,  '  I  give  it  up ' ;  and  can  only 
regard  it  with  delighted  wonder  ! 

This  is  certainly  a  masterpiece. 

No.  89. 

Combe  Bottom. 

«F.  S.  HADEN,  i860,  COMBE  BOTTOM.' 
E.  D. 

Trial  Proofs. 

(a)  Before  the  introduction  of  the  rabbits,  foliage  on  the  right 
continued  within  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  plate ;  on 
the  left,  descending  the  hill,  a  cart  and  horse  followed  by  a 
man  on  foot.  E. 

(b)  The  foreground  is  entirely  cleared  of  foliage  and  figures.  E. 

(c)  The  rabbits  are  introduced,  but  as  yet  have  no 
shadow.    E.  D. 
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Then  follow  the  published  states. 

My  impression,  which  belonged  to  Sir  William 
Drake,  is  the  third  trial  proof  (c). 

This  third  trial  proof  contains  the  first  introduc- 
tion of  drypoint,  which  I  think  is  a  great  advantage 
to  the  plate. 

The  spectator  may  probably  be  amused  at  so 
much  being  written  about  so  small  a  work.  But 
it  is  one  greatly  prized  by  collectors ;  and  Sir 
William  valued  it  sufficiently  to  stamp  it  twice 
over  with  his  private  seals  in  red  and  black. 

No.  90. 

Nine  Barrow  Down. 

'SEYMOUR  HADEN,  1877.' 
D. 

In  the  centre,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  to  the  right, 
a  road  runs  downwards,  amongst  uneven  ground, 
towards  a  group  of  trees  and  buildings,  which 
occupy  the  hollow  below ;  beyond  is  a  plain 
stretching  away  to  the  sea. 

Published  State. 

First. — As  described. 
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No.  8  ROOM. 


No.  91. 

Twickenham  Church. 

'BY  TWICKENHAM,  S.  HADEN,  1865.' 
E. 

A  double  church  tower,  with  houses  and  poplars. 

In  the  left  foreground  a  clump  of  trees  carried  to 

the  top  of  the  plate ;  in  front,  marsh  and  reeds, 

and  an  indication  of  a  Thames  wherry,  on  the 

prow  of  which  sits  a  black  dog. 

Published  State. 

First, — As  described.     Published  in  the  1  Portfolio,'  1872, 
p.  17. 

The  plate  is  destroyed. 

No.  92. 

Windmill  Hill  (No.  1.) 

D. 

A  roadway,  with  a  hedge  on  the  right,  and  a 
pool  on  the  left,  leads  to  some  heathy  ground, 
which  rises  somewhat  towards  the  left ;  the  roof  of 
a  house  is  visible  amongst  the  trees. 
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Published  State. 
First. — The  hedge  is  bent  by  the  wind  towards  the  right. 

There  is  another  publication  of  this  charming 
drypoint,  treated  in  a  different  way,  and  called 
No.  2  ;  and  a  third  drypoint  plate,  on  an  enlarged 
scale,  and  designated  No.  3.  But  only  a  trial 
proof  was  made  of  this,  and  there  is  no  published 
plate. 
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